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| enjoy the filth of an unclean stabl>, to save 
| himeelf the trouble of cleaning his cans, to 

be as loose and lazy and wickedas he 
| pleases. 


| 

| A ie % == | This is not to say thatthe man who uses 
| Ss SS | Preservative, Free zene and the like ia neces- 
et | sarily that sort of « fellow; but these 
| | chemicals do protect him from the results 
| of negligence and ignorance, and seem, to 
| the anprejndiced cbserver, to offer the care- 


less mikman an undeserved salvation 
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Troubles of Apple Growers. 


For many years the growing of spples 
has forthe majority of farmers become a 
much more uncertain business than it used 
tobe. This year thecrop is generally de- 
ficient except in some especially faycred 
localities which did not produce a crop last 
year. lt isthe tendency of apple trees to grow 
fruit every year, a fail crop one year anda 
more moderate crop the following season. 
This season the weather has been too dry 
all through the Eastern States, and in many 
places late frosts nipped the blossoms after 
the buds had too faraivanced. This de- 
stroyed many crops where, buat for late 
freezing in spring, there mighé have been at 
least a fall bloss ming. 

Bat even alter the fruit has set it has to 
encounter a maltitade of insect peste, which, 
together w.ti fuagous diseases, destroy far 
more fruit than comes to matarity. Is 
might be expected that so many difficul- 
tiles would entirely discourage {armers. 
They do to some extent. But naturally 
farmers are hopefal. They know that 
they are working with nature, and 
though natare seems at times to be 
preverted, that is not its permanert con- 
dition, bat comes from not under-tand- 
ing the laws of nature well enougb. When 
thoee are learned the perversities of nature 
will be dowe away with. Modern acientific 
research has done much to make the apple 
growing business more successfal. Yet 
every once in a while even the scientists 
fall encugh at l-ast to show them that they 
have not karned everything. ‘The older 
scientists recogniz: this. Is is only the 
fresh young men who have been studying 
under the scientists who bz:lieve that their 
instractors know everything as is perhaps 
proper while they are themseives under 
tulelage 

Apple trees, planted and cared for as used 
to be common, will make a fall crop only 
once in five oreix yeers. Waere insects 
and fungous diseases ab.uod they may be 
entirely prevented from bearing and even 
killed outright. That is tie cond:tion of 
Many negiecied appie orchards in all the 
Older parteof the cvantry today, and has 
been for many years. Yet in 1696, only 
three years ago, natore prodaced the favur- 
adie ounditions for bringing out a fall ee 
of blossoms with the weather sfierward 
for growing acrop of apples. Every tree 











that was fairly healthy made an eppe crop | 


that year. ‘This wasa miracle of uatare’s 
Own doing. Bat it is easily acoou: td for. 
There were few apples anywhere and 
none in some places. Toese last were for- 
tunate, fur where the apples were eptirel 
destroyed, the codling moth had pothing ¢ 
feed on and was exterminated. Tais hap- 
pened so generally that there have been 
fewer codling moths anywhere ever since, 
and bat for bad seasons washoald have had 
moderate apple crops every year since. 

Another reason why the apple crop has 
been small since the great * boom ”’ crop of 
1896 ig that trees overbore and so exhausted 
themselves asto make biight worse than it 
would otherwise haue been. After every 
fall crop of any frait, anless the tree is 
care i for, there mast be several seasons of 
comparat.ve unproductiveness from ¢x- 
haustion of she tree from insects and from 
fungous diseases, as well as from the ex- 
haustion of vital.ty from overbearing. This 
last has greatly increased the destractive- 
ness of the apple-tree borer which works 
worst in unthrifty trees and makes them 
siill more uothrifty. S» when a farmer 
degins to neglect his trees the borer comes 
to bie ald and kills them off, \o leave more 
room fur those worth growing. Is is thus 
that uature seems often to side against the 
weakest. It ia a needed lesson to teach 
‘hat all should be made strong, and there- 
fore prodactiva and profi abla. 

The woret of all the resalts of the great 
apple crop Of 1896 was that few apple grow- 
ers took pains to thin theirapples when 
taey blossumed too fully, and must of the 
Crop was uaders'zed and poorly colored. Is 
of course sold at very low prices. Much of 
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it could hardly be given away, and thon- 
sands of bashels of good fruit rotted on the 
ground or was made into cider. This capped 
the climax. Many old farmers said it was 
no use trying to grow apples. Either blight 
or insects would destroy them or the trees 
would overbear, exhausting themselves and 
killing many trees, and after all not seiling 
for enough to pry for marketirg. 

Bata more hopeful erahascome. Some 
good epple crops have been grown the past 
season and sold for high prices. We hope 
to tell how this was done in future issucs ct 
this paper. 





Bacteria Help Farmers. 

Solence is learning mcre and more abon' 
the important part for good or evil played 
in the world’s economy by those insigoifi- 
cant organisms, by bavilli and bacteria. 
Some interesting experiments in scientific 
farming have been in progress recently at 
Lord Rosebery’s Socttish ectate, Dalmen) 
Park, ander the direction of John Hanter, 
F.1C., F. C.S., to determine the pait 
which bacteria play in the nutrition of 
plact life and the best methods of promot- 
ing plant growth. These experiments are 
described in an articie in the current num- 
ber of the Nineteenth, Century. 

‘rhe experiments were begun In 1895 and 

were the outcome of observations upor 
plant life which Mr. Hanter and Professo: 
| McAlpine began about 18 years ago whec 
| they were both lecturers in the E linburg? 
| agricultaral curricuiam. Mr. Hunter waea 
| chemical analyst and leciarer on agricul: 
|aral chemistry and brewing solerce, and 
Professor McAlpine was lectnrer on boia y 
and botanical adviser to the Highland and 
Aagricultaral Society of Sootlaud. Mr. 
| Hantex’s researches into the mysteries of 
| tae fermentation of beer naturally tarned 
|his attention to the importance im such 
chemical process of having present only 
the proper forms of actuating organisms and 
when heand Professor McAlpine disouvered 
that the nodules on the roots of lega 
minous plants werethe homes of colonies 
of bacteria, it struck them that it might be 
as important to cultivate in soils the right- 
crops of soll bacteria as it is to have the 
right ferments in beer. By means of a 
caréfal series of experiments they were 
able to demonstrate that the bacteria of the 
root nodules possessed the power of sb- 
sorbing free n'trogen from tha air, fixing it 
and rendering it available for the puirition 
of the plant. The importance of thie dis- 
covery lay in the fact that whereas plart 
life absorbs large quantities of nitrog- 
enous prodacts from the soll, and 
these are carried away in the crops and 
lost, they are the most dfficalt and 
costly of the soll elements to repiace. Tae 
atmospheric air contains about three 
parts out of four of nitrogen, bat science 
has not yet found an artificial way of catch- 
ing and fix ng it, although many persons 
have expeaded mach time and money in the 
search. The nitrate beds of Soath America 
and the ammoniacal prodacts of the coal 
gas retort are the chief sources of the 
world’s supply of nitrates for agricultural 
use oatside of the barnyard manure bed, 
and these have not met the losses of the 
fields. Millions of acres of lands have gone 
barren for lack of nitrogenous maonuripg, 
when all the other elements of plant life 
were present in their soil. Could bacteria 
be set at work making nitrates the griat 
problem of fertilization would be pracii- 
cally solved. 

After their first discoveries, Mr. Hunter 








and Professor McAlpine proceeded to carry 








ou! an investigation regarding the naitrify- 
ing bect-ria. They found that there were 
-everal well-defined sets of these orgenieme, 
and succeeded in isolating and cultivating a 
number ofthem. These did not all produce 
oitrates In the same way or through the 
same process, some of them being denom- 
inst d nitrous germs by the investigators, 
while others were called nitrate germs. 
The former did the nitrification under 
cultivetion, but the latter pozzled them, 
for they could not Indnce the organisms to 
produce nitrates in any of the ordinary 
mediums of cultivation. Upon the a‘di- 
tion of lime in the form of old mortar to 
the cu'tare mediam, they found that the 
bacteria produced nitrates. The practical 
application of these observations appeared 
soon in their lectares. They denounced the 
plan then preva'ent with many farmers of 
«pplying heavy dressings of from four to 
s'xtons totheacreof hot lime, declar ng 
that the caustic lime killed the usefal bac- 
teria in the soil, and they recommended in 
ite place an annual or biennial dressing of 
lime compost or carbonate of lime to the 
surfaca soil, where it would aid the bac 
ter'a to produces the needed nitrates. 

They also found that these lime com- 
pounds in the sarfaoce soil served a further 
important purpose by preventing the sol- 
uble silicates from being taken up by the 
roots of t ep anis, and thas making the 
stalka of graiu hard, brittle and lacking in 
feed qialities, Their teachings met with 
much opposition, acd it was not until 1895 
that Mr. Hooter got a chance to put them 
to the test of practical experience. A Mr. 
Drysdale, an old pupil ot Mr. Hunter’s, bad 
bscormnd land agent a: Dilmeny Park, and 
begau some experiments on his own hook, 
and finding these satisfactory, he intereskd 
Lord Rosebery, aad in the spring of 1895 a 
wail quipped laboratory was fitedup and 
Mr, Hanter was putin charge of the work. 
Part of the station was devcted to testing 
the relative prodactiveness of differen: 
kinds of grain, potatoes and other crops, 
part to bacteriological research, and the re- 
mainder was worked as a miniature ferm, 
on the four course rotation, each section 
being subdivided into 16 plats, which were 
all d fferently manured on a regular system. 

In the first season the beneficial results of 
a emali dressing of ground iime were so 
meiked that the system of apylying to 
every field on the farm of an annual drese- 
ing of four hundredweight of lime was 
begun, and this has been continued ever 
sinee. At first this was applied in a com- 
po:t form, but it was found that it could be 
applied hot when the land was being 
worked, asthe quantity was not enough to 
kill the bacteria, and is was rapidly con- 
vert.d into the cerbonate of lime in the 
soll. The lime used was burned shells, me- 
chanicaliy ground to a powder. Besides 
the good results thus prodaced by stimulat- 
ing the production of nitrogen in the soil, 
it was found that on land thus limed the 
crops were mach better where the sulphate 
of ammonia had been used than on land 
supplied with nitrats of soda. The experi- 
mevts bave a'so emphas'z:d the importance 
of potash in the soil for every crop, and 
particalarly for the potato and other roct 
crop’, and for the leguminous plants. 

“* With a moderate dressing of farmyard 
mabure, sapplemented with four bundr:4d- 
weight cf ground lime, applied a: the time 
of working tae land, and followed by four 
hundredweight of superphvosphate, one 
hundredweight of fermented boner, two 
bundredseight of kainit, and ons hundred- 
weight of sulphata of ammonia,” the writer 








In the Nineteenth Certary says, ‘‘ The 
Dalmeny home farm produces crops which 
are the admiration of all who see them 
lo recent years bacteriological science ha 
proved beyond the possivility of cavil that, 
in the great cycle of change from the or- 
ganic matter in the soil to the elaborated 


! products which are absorbed by the rooww 
, of the piant, the bacteria of the soll are the 


great and indeed the oaly agents employed. 
lt is now a proved sclentifis fact that the 
decomposition of organic matter in the soil 
is dueto bacterial action,—to the action of 
the various groups of soll organism. 

“ It is also a proved fact that the wart-like 
excrescences on the roots of leguminous 
piants—clovers, beans, pear, vetcsher, ete. 
—arethe camping grounds of myriads of 
bacteria which possess the property of 
being ableto absorb the fiee nitrogen of 
the atmosphere, and render it available for 
the use oftheplant. Bacteriological science 
has also proved that caustic lime will de- 
stroy the nitrifying and other advantegeous 
soil organisms, whereas carbonate of lime, 
such as is found in lime compost, is highly 
beneficial to these advantegecus soil or;an- 
isme, and in facta due proportion of lime 
com pounds in the surface soi), where these 
organisms are found in greatest numbers 
and in greatect activity, is absolately essen- 
tial to the due discharge of their fanctions. 
The bringing about, therefore, in the soil of 
those conditions which favor the develop- 
ment and action of those nitrifying and 
ovher advantageous creanisms isthe greet 
aim and end of sclentifi: manuring, for the 
farmyard and artificial mavures, applied to 
the soil are not teken up direct by the 
plants, but go in the first place to feed crop: 
of soll bacteria, which in tarn provide the 
highly elaborated materials to be absorbed 
by the roots oi the plant.” 
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Potatces as Feed for Cows. 


The editor of the Mich'gan Farmer com- 
ments on the theoretical value of carrots, 
sugar beets and ordinary beets as feed for 
stock, and remarking that he has no per. 
sonal experience in feeding either, aske 
wether potatoes cannot be substituted fo: 
these roots, alleging that the potatoes are 
much more easily grown, and would there 
fore be more generally used as stock feed if 
they are as good as the roots named. There 
are in these statements so mMaDy erroneou: 
ideas that we feel moved to reply. It is not, 
we think, true that potatoes can be more 
easily or cheuply grown than bretr, 
either sugar or the common fodaer 
varieties. So the premises on which 
the quest'on of substituting one for the 
other fails. Anacre of beets or, what are 
as good, mange! wurizele, will yield three 
to five times as much welght as most acres 
of po'a oes. And for feeding to cowr, at 
leas’, and we think for other etook also, the 
beets are far preferable. Carrots are harder 
to grow than either beets or potatoes, as 
they reqaire more band work in weeding 
while small. Bot an acre of carrots will so 
far outy'e!d the potatoes that the money 
cost per barhel is lees for the carrots. 

Ion the table of nutritive value which the 
Michigan Farmer publishes, carrots are 
rated \wo per cent. of fat, while both sugar 
beets aud beets for fodder are rated at only 
One per cett.of fat. Bat whatever chemicai 
analysis may show as the percantage of {at 
in potatoes, it is practically nothing when 
is comes to butter making. The cream 
from milk from cows fed on pota'oes i. 
white, waxy and without the grain that the 
best butter should have. Feeding cows 











with beets causes them t> give a great 
amount of m'lk,and it makes fair, good but- 
ter. But the cows also need some corn meal 
or other gtain feed to increase the batier 
fats. Feeding the carrots makes the milk 
Increase in quantity, and it will be rich 
miik, making a yeilow-colored batter even 
in winter if fed with cornstalks and a very 
lictle corn. O: all the roots grown carrots 
and parenips are the best of all roots to feed 
to milch cows. They are largely fed in 
the channel islands, and it is possibly this 
feeding on succulent food, combined with 
the miid winter that prevails there,that has 
helped develop the milking qualities of 
Jersey and Guernsey cows. 

Potatoes are poor feed for cows, or, unless 
cooked, for any other stock. Except afew 
to keep the bowels loose, they are not good 
even for fattening stock. Two years ago, 
when there was an immense crop of pota- 
toes almost anywhere, and the price went 
so low that the potatoes did not pay to 
draw out of the pits, many farmers tried to 
get something out of these potatoes by fc ed- 
ingthem. We cautioned them not to feed 
potatoes to milch cows. Tnose who fei 
them to any kind of stock found that, ex- 
cept in small amounts, they were more 
likely to do harm by causing scoure, and 
that they were worth very little per bushel, 
even if fed with the greatest care. 


oo 


Practical Sheep Husbandry. 


Asarule sheep do not need ground teed. 
They have excellent grinding apparatus 
provided by nature, and if they are fed in 
the way whioh is consistent with their 
natural habit of feeding, they will do the 
rest. 

Too much warmth is infinitely more 
mischievous to a flock in the winter than 
too much cold. lastinct teaches sheep to 
protect themselves against cold in the 
winter by huddling together, but there is no 
way of escape against overheating by over- 
crowding. 

There are many things always to consider 
in regard toa flock. Bat at the ontset of 
winter there are macy things to think of 
thatare erpecially important. Sheep are 
keep for three purposes—the fleece, the 
lambs and the carcass, which some time 
must go to the market. 

Nature provides the sheep witha suffi- 
clent coat to keep them warm in the coldest 
weather. Bat this protection, it is to be 
understood, is only against dry cold; wet 
with quite a moderate temperature will chil 
anapimal which will withstand z:ro tem- 
perature in the dry and still atmosphere. 

A dry foot and a dry back are paramount 
necessities for a sheep at any season of the 
year. ls will not do to overcrowd sheep in 
a close stable. Taols immediately makes 
mischief, first by causing disease of the skin, 
by which the wool is loosened, and the 
jangs become disordered by reason of the 
great change of temperature between day 
and night 

In the feeding of sheep, regularity is most 
important. 








The restless habit formed dar- jtive is the same. 
ing years past has done uncountable injary formalin,—a powerful disinfectant 


them, for the gradual reduction of the bard 
ad concen:rated food to soluble puip. 
Dob less the mejority of sheep lost during 
the winter feeding season die on account of 
® wisanderetanding of this natural con- 
dition and requirement. Bulky foodis es 
sential t+) a herdivorous and ruminatng 
animal, 

It is rarely considered that water is far 
more important a matter for consideration 
in the winter than it is in the summer. 
Sheep that are feeding on dry foodare de 
prived of three times the weight of it 
which they get when on pasture. Ten 
pounds of green grass has eight pounds of 
water in it, while as many pounds of hay 
has but one pound of water in it. Lf, then, 
sheep on pa:tare will drink, which they 
will do frequently in the summer, how 
much more is it necessary that water should 
be supplied sufficiently in the winter. 

Toe times between seasons are the most 
exacting for the safety of the flock. Sheep 
well sommered are half wintered. For any 
want of condition jast now is rarely ever 
repaired, bot brings disaster. Good care 
even now may repair some mistakes if time 
is not lost. The flock should be carefully 
ex: mined and sorted out isto gange, asthe | 
conditions may vary. Then the treatment | 
should be jadiciously varied as circuin- | 
stances may rcqaire. Some of theewes will | 
need carefal nursing, and for this a suit | 
able building shonld be provided, where) 
this attention may be given. It will bean’ 
excellent thing to provide a good supply of | 
what we call the tonic mixtare. 

Sheep are not robust animals. On the} 
contrary, they need every possible attention | 
and conformity with their habits and 
conit tation. ‘This is most applicable) 
to their feeding. They are naturally 
adapted, as totheir teeth and digestive | 
organs, to short, fine food. To graze on) 
short herbage and toclip the tander shoots 
ot bushes is their vocation. Hance the 
“roughness’”’ of a farm is not desirable or 
even suitable for them. Is will not doto 
throw a bunch of stalks of corn to sheep, as 
it may do for cattle or horses. The blades 
ofcorn, ever, are too rough fodder for 
them, The best possible dry feeding of 
sheep is early cut, tender clover hay, with 
the addition of sliced roots. This is the best 
possible dry, coarse feeding for the winter. 
Ewes may be kept in the best condition on 
this feed without grain.—American Sheep 
Breeder. Pe 


Milk Preservatives. 


Look out for the man with the patent 
milk preservative. 

There are various agents now abroad in 
the land seiling “ Freezane,” ‘ No-ice- 
needed Preservative,” “Liquid Milk 
Sweet,” and several such nostrums in- 
tended incidentally to keep milk from 
souring, and primarily to gather in the 
farmer’s loose change. 

In all those several cases which have 
been reported to the Vermont Experiment 
Station the chem'cal basis of the preserva- 
Is is formalidehyde,— 
and 








to our agricultural; interests. Is has not germicide, but nct a desirable article of 


sacrificed flocks of valuable sheep, but it diet for the human species. 


It is not 


has dem raliz +4 the people, ansil many feel | strictly and seriously poisonous, bat it is 
like old J ho Randolpb, who ones declared | held by all the best autnofities to be harm- 


he would go teu miles tu.kick a sheep. 
Sreep are naturally herbivoroas, and 


fal to the digestive system. 
lt is the same material now largely in 


mischief is frequently done by overcrowd- use in creameries for preserving samples of 


ing them wita gcaip, when their digest.ve milk for testing. 


It will certainly keep 


apparatus is suitable only only for herba- milk from souring; and it thas enables the 


ceous fodder.. Grain-eating animals do 
not need a large stomach, nor a series of 


slovenly dairyman to cover up many of his 


from his sins. 
| 





worst oegligences. It leaves him free to 





American Corn Abroad. 
The growing popularity of American corn 


in all parts of the world is illustrated by the 


November statement of exports of bread- 
staffr, just issued by the Treasury Bareau 
of Statistics. It shows a larger quantity of 


| gorn exoorted in the 11 months endiog with 


November, 1899, than in the corresponding 


|months of apy preceding year, end ata 
| higher rate per bushel than in any year 


since 1895. The total exports of corn in the 
11 months ending with November, 1899, were 
185,832,659 bushels, valued at $74 142 127, 
while in the corresponding months of last 
year the 185,284,3:0 bushels exported only 
brought $68,513147, the sverage export 
price in the 11 moathe of 1899 being 40 cents 
per bushe!, against 37 cents in 1898 and 31 
oents io the corresponding months of 1897. 

That the growth has been steady and 
rapid is shown by a compericon of the fig- 
ures of 1898 and 1899 with those of 1893 and 
1894, In 1893 the exports of corn in the 
eleven months ending with Nuvember were 
48 602183 bushels and in 1894 37 910,232 
busbele, the total for 1898 and 1899 being 
more than four times as much as that of 
1893 and 1894. In corn meal the growth Is 
equally rapid, the exoorts during the eleven 
months of 1893 and 1894 being, respectively, 
235,241 and 287,094 barrele, while in the 
eleven months of 1898 the figures were 
773,083 and in 1899 798,111 barrele. 

Most of the corn exported goes to Europe, 
a'd its popularity seems to be gaining 
there. To the United Kingdom the ex- 
ports of corn in the ten months ending with 
October were in 1899 69,332,800 bushels, 
agaizst 61,939 167 buah: ls in 1898; to Ger- 
many, 35,804,109 bushels in the ten months 
of 1899, against 34,888,881 in the ten monthe 
of 1898 and 27,472.388 bushels in the ten 
months of 1897; to France the exports in 
1899 were slightly less than thoge of 1898 or 
1897, by reason of the unusually large grain 
crop in that country, while to other Barc- 
pean countries the exports of the term 
months of 1899 were 47,505,443 bushels, 
agains: 39 211,885 in 1898 and 36 866,388 In 
the corresponding months of 1897. 

This steady increase in the exports of 
corn to Earopean ccuntries, and especially 
the increase in 1899 over preceding years, is 
the more remarkable because of the fact 
thatthe general supply of breadstuffs In 
Earope in the present year is vastly in ex- 
cess of the preceding year, when the supply 
was unusually short, and the fact that the 
demand for corn continues in the face of an 
increased supply of home grown breadstuffs 
indicates a rapid growth in ite popularity. 


Western Live Stock Feeding. 


The profits of stock feeding inthe West 
promise to be much better than many 
stockmen anticipated early in the season, 
and the cattle industry was never in bet 
ter shape than this season. Several 
things have contributed toward this state 
of affairs. One is the abundant corn 
crop and another the fixe weather which 
gave the grass time to cure well for all 
feeding purposes. The etock has conse- 
qientiy co me up to the winter season in 
fine conditior, and they ought to winter 
well with a reasonable amount of care, 
There were plenty who were sceptical 
about the euccess of the business early 
in the season because of the high prices 
for feeders, and some did not make th: 
purchases thata litile more confidence in 
the situation would have advised them to 
do. Those who made liberal purchases 
have found their profits eurely coming to 
them. The open condition of the fall made 
tha cost of feeding the stock exceedingly 
small, and now,with corn as low as 22 cents 
per bushel for feeding, there is no chance 
of losing. Thousandsof dollars were act- 
ually saved the stock feeders by the lateness 
of the fall and the green grass which con- 
tioued well upto winter. 

All of this is giving to the stock ‘business 
a boom that is sure to carry prosperity 
to thousands interested In cattle. It will 
be some time before the boom subsides, 
and meanwhile the stock feeders and 
breeders will make the most of the situa- 
tion. Sheep have also proved a great 
boon to their owners. Wool continues to 
soar upward, and from present indica- 
tions the clip will make’enough profits to 
many thousands of farmers to more than 
offset their losses inthe past few years. 
How strangethis all seems when we con- 
sider the prophecies of utter ruin to the 
sheep industry in this country made a year 
ortwosg ! Here we are actually in the 
midst of dollar wool, and raisers can hardly 
supp!y the demand for sheep. Everybody 
is anxious to aid more sheep to the flocks, 
and they are not to be had with- 
out the slow process of breeding. 
Wil it pay to continue breeding more 
sheep and cattle in view of the downward 
tendency that nearly always follows a 
boom, and ihe fact that everybody else is 
adding more to their fiocks and herds as 
possibie? Arsuredly it will if we hold fast 
to conservative methods. D>» not breed 
morethan you can handle and feed son- 





veniently. Up to that point you are jasti- 

fied in gettingas many animals abrad as 

you can. E. P, SMITH. 
Onio. 


Father Kannedy, Danbury, Ct., has 
bought Ma:ie Wellington (2.194) and will 
drive her on the road, 
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Not one quart of oats can be 
drawn without being cleaned. 
This is the most perfect 
“5 Grain Purifier ever known 
Cannot get out of order an, 
will last for years. 


under the circumstances. Another is that 
farmers often try to keep too many cows. 
Live Stock Notes. Better keep fewer cows and keep them well! 

The Journal of Agriculture of Canada | ghan on os baat 
Fea ee a and| Ferme shuld rain more of tte ov 
fattens pigs at two cents @ pound live hetaae on can wit aaa 
weight. We condense it somewhat, for the jnan one can be bought at present prices. 
information of our readers. » | He referred to the change brought about in 
The best pigs are & cross between ¢ ¢ | dairy affairs by shipping the milk instead of 
Berkshieand Yorkshire. They are mO8* | Laying up the product at home as in early 





netialways make the best of what they have aceon: ill e | 


i 


easily fattened. Trey are weaned at seven 
weeks old, and kept in the house three or 
four weeks longer before being turned out. 
From 20 to 30 of them can be fed on an acre 
of clover,receiving in addition a half pound 
of grain a day each, which is gradually in- 
creased to three pounds a day. They are 
kept in this way unt\l they weigh 150 
pounds each. They bave plenty of clean 
meat, or muscle, and can be made to weigh 
200 pounds each at seven months old, when 
isthe time to slaughter them. The clover 
fields should not be of over two or three 
acres, as not more than 70 to 80 p'gs should 
be In one field. 

The clover is sown as soon as the snow 
goes, using 12 pounds of seed to the acre. 
The nightiy frost and morning thaw cover 
the seed, and when warm weather comes it 
grows rapidly, and it is ready for the pigs 
when four inches high. The acre of land 
grows 6000 pounds of pork, which at two 
cents a pound gives $100 an acre for the 
clover crops, and it leaves the land in the 
best of condition and well manuredior the 
later crops in the rotation. 


A firm in South Dakota went into sheep 
raising three years ago, buying 1500 head. 
As they have not sold a sheep they now 
have 4500 head, and they have sold wool 
enough to pay all the expenses of keeping 
them. The sheep have doubled in value or 
nearly so per head, and as they have three 
times the number they began with, the 
flock represents nearly six times as much 
money as they invested. They have now 
fine two year old wethers, bat think it pays 
better to keep them and sell the wool than 
it would to sell the sheep. 

The fmportance of keepirg cattle com- 
fortable if we would have them thrive is 





days. 

The President spoke upon “ Dairy Re- 
form,’”” and called attention to the fact 
that during the last few years observing 
farmers have come to know that better 
milk, better buiter, better cheese must be 
tarnished to the consumers at less money, 
or the wheels of progress would ran down 
Dairymen who kept books found on the 
first day of January that the cow thas had 
given milk only six month: out of 12, and 
had given an aggregate of only 2500 to 3000 
pounds at that, had not paid her board. 
Map, the greatest product of nature, set out 
to determine how he could better things. 

Improvement has come along several 
lines. The firet is economy of production. 
The product of the dairy must be pat on 
the market} at less cost to the producer. In- 
vention came in here to help the dairyman. 
Next comes the beneficent lesson that 
* oleanlinesa is next to godliness.” There 
‘must beno carelessness in farm manage- 
ment. A greater variety of products 
had its place in helping out the 
farmcr. New markets bave been found. 
It Is the duty of the State Dairymen’s 
Association to walk in the front rank and 
to occupy the advance line of dairy prog- 
ress. It is unalterably opposed to all 
kinds of vicious substitutes and fraudulent 
imitations of honest dairy products. We 
should invite and encourage the co-opera- 
tion of other States in cutting this plague 
spc t from the body of our dairy industry. 

The afternoon session began with the 
opening of the question box. Among the 
questions which seemed to awaken most 
interest were the two following: 

A man with limited means desires to im- 
prove his breed of cows.’ Which is better 
for him, to buy a thoroughbred sire, to boy 














CHAMPION SHORTHORN STEER PRINCE CHARLIE. 


No power necessary 
It saves sickness among horses. 
money, time and trouble. 
Farmers should use them to 
remove weed seed, dust ang 
impurities before 
planting grain. 
The oats are cleaned as they 
pass through the Cleaner. 
All Private, Livery, Boardir 
Teaming Stables 
and Stock farms 
should have {| 


Price for Standard Siz 
$18.00. 
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Franklin Dye, secretary of New Jersey 


the close connection that must exist be- 
tween the health of the 1,500,000 cows in 
New York State or the more than 16,000,- 
000 cows in the U alted States, and the 
health of those who consumed the products 
ofthe dairy. If isa dutyto have a com- 
mon-sense law, intelligently enforced. 

The New Jersey law has been in opera- 


dsavored to be considerate and its enforce- 




















| New York Retail Markets 


same time last year, and with these adde 
tuberculosis committee. He pointed out | the total stock is 64 326 tabs, against 83,996 
| tabs last year. 





Fine Pailedelphia capons are 30 cents a 
| pound, turkeys from 14 to 18 cents, roast- 


= chickens, 12) to 18 cents. Geese are 


from 123 to 20 cents a pound, ducks 14 to 16 


cents. Broilers are $1 a pair, squabs $3a 


tlon about five years. Inthe enforcement 
ofthe law the commission has always en- pny ine go ahhy 5 a p nono 















~ BROAD GAUGE IKON WORK 


FRANK 0. WORTHLY, Prop’, 
No. 53 ELM STREET. 


Boston, 


The newly scheduled area of winter wheat 
is estimated at 30,150,000 acres, which is 
about 200,000 acres greater than that sown, — 
in the fall of 1898. The sowing of wheat | 
is still going on in California and some of | 
the Southern States, and the foregoing es- 
timate is subject to correction. The average . 
of condition is 97.1. Se 

The acreage sown with iwinter rye is esti- 7 
mated at 7 per cent. less than that of last | 
year. The average of condition is 96 2 per 
cent. 


Mass, 





STATEMENT CCT. 3i, 1899, of the 


































































































































































high-grade calves or to purchase thorough- tridges $2 50 a pair. The compilation of the annuai returns) 
well illustrated by a story told by Mr. John | bred cows. The discussion which followed | pe _~ ?. an education tothe farmers; progsels sprouts, celery, caulifiower and | from individual farmers is appr aching 8 
W. Hayes of Wisconsip, in an eseay on | indicated that the best method under the " ° - sae Gatectt inne Geet cabbage are the best vegetables to be found | completion. Any slight changes that may. 
‘Baby Beef and Silage,” which he has| conditions of the question would be te par- | Boon sae thee “ ve an , vont se in the market. Beans are 20 cents a quart | be called for in the average yield per acre-| 
been delivering at some of the Western | chase a thoroughbred sire. Qloker returns | | pane — by ‘in oll _ —— ae and fine. Peas are high and poor. They |aze of corn, oate, barley and other crops, as 
Farmers’ Institutes. He fattens steers to| might be obtained in other ways, but she| a ~ sen tens tg anl- | sre pearly gone for the season. Lettuce is | published Oct. 10, will be made at an early 
turn off at less than a year old, and claims oo»t would be correspondingly greater. | nA = on : 7 . oor ._—~ wo 10 cents a head. date, and the final figures willthen be avail- Water, cor. of Con gress St. 
to make a profit of $10 per headafter charg-| Whatisthe cause of aboition in cows, rors - — e ered e P —_ 4™P) Concord and Delaware grapes, contrary | able. 9 
ingall feed at market prices. He weighs and what isthe remedy? The causes are. : comin onieand ng aad feeding, put-| to their usual custom, continue to appear, + (JOSIAM @ BENNETT, President. JOHN E. GILCREAST, Treasae 
them every month, and when he did so one manifold. Many cases come from injary. a ~ 7 / a i — seen a COL - | and can be bought for 30 cents a basket. ——The continuous advancement of the Ameri- ANDREW W. PRESTON, Vice President. FRED’K T. MONROE, Secretary 
month he found one steer which had gained It may also be due to impropar feeding, by |, =o o ave ~~ ~’ — _ animals) Few pomegranates are left in market. can railway is exhibited by th» fact that, less | 
Dut 10 pounds, while the others had gained |the use of rations which do not contain ~ same stables with the thy ones| J apanese persimmons can be had for five | than a qusrter of a century ago, the capacity of 
from 60 to 75 pounds each. Ha seemed to | sufficient of the albaminoid foods. There | *24® failure to properly disinfect. cents each. afreight car upon the average railroad was ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
eat as well as the others and to be thrifty, | are many so-called remedies, none of which | aoe was > — \ ane by = Vad) gnuk figs from Africa have arrived in pepe meee rong en penyte  at | State of Mase. Bonds at par...... $60,000.00 | Capital stock......26....00000. $25 
and he thought the record of the previous can be depended upon In all cases. a np ae 4 . th oe G a i ~—4 native grass baskets at 40 cents a pound. ne ain Seaanae the New York Central, | B&!f0Rd DODGS........++u-+e0000-+. 66 225.00 | Sorplue fund............ aaieebiai 
weighing must be wrong. At the end of| Professor H. H. Wing of Cornell Ual-| Gai — a ae A ‘. ng : - tb, | E oglish filberts are 50 cents a pound, pine Sirs 10 8 Mae eteside the Erie Canal for Miscel aneous bonde................  69,176.00>) Evraings andivided............ r 
the next mcnth he was weighed agair, and | versity presented a paper upon “ The Con-| me exp o 8 << aoe +" pute 40 cents, Braz lian cream nuts 25 cents, the entire distance from Boffeloto Albany, the Miscelianeous stocks............--- ; ys 00 | Deposits— 
he had gained 15 pounder, while the others | dition of Cheese and Batter Factories in| a. eee al ‘aa aan a eae large Texas pecans 50 cents, lichee nuts 2 oapseity of the grain care is from sixty to siaty | LOPE ————.......... 340 811.88 sa rt aan... . 
had made the same gain as before. Then | New York State” based upon replies re-| such that they would snffer by condensing | 4 eo | stm onsand pounds, and 8 losemetive or ance | Time loans with eclinterais ....... 496 919.18 | Certified cheoks............... 54 408 % 
be began to look for the cause of the | ceived, from 148 jtactories, to @ ciroularzof | ¢o the have, W for te | rere tomatoes are 40 conte s pound; latest type will Bas! trom sevenkyey ¥| Demand joins with collaterais... 1,(60711.77| Treasurer's checkr...... 
trouble, and he found that his stall floor| questions sent them. From these replies |them later | Stave trait $3 and $48 dozen, quinces $1 @ suca cars| aded to the fall. Bt is Bi an intr®-| Noves of dividuals or firme...... roaboay id 
was not level, so that the fore legs of that | he thought that while in no one case were prt ter morning's address was by Mr, | 17z22:,Pomesranates $1 s dc zen. — ye gtd a, oy Rete | Rxpense accornt..... -....0. eee 10 855.95 
steer were strained a little as he stood | conditions and surroundings entirely satis-| kB Vocch aan t the N 5 | Fresh Colambia River salmon and Florida (oa) signiy-five thousand to ninety ttousand | OVEFAFBILB...--..---.-..--erereevers 296.34 
there, though not enough to lame him. oorhees, director Of the Now /erey | shad are novelties in the fish market. The - : b 

factory, the general condition might be Experiment Station, upon ‘’ Progressive | Dushels of grain in a single train; the same engine 164,633.26 
This wasremedied at once, and the next | called good. Dairy F _ © as former sells for 35 cents and the latter for wi); nani trom 110 o 135 empty care. eEEEEoreteoteaitennehncsosancons 908,318.16 
month showed a gain of 90 pounds. Mr. There a — at ttt M a 50 cents a pound. Weakfish arel10 cents a) 10 DADE S.... 100 cece eccccecccecces -. >. - ; ‘ stom 
Hayes thought that the litt'e ancomfort- | ro, empesvenent, and while oma has al- | needed ps ae th omen ae catty a ee eee oe es _——— po 
able position had cost him about 150 pounds : binefish 15 cents; whitebait, emelts, mack- ; — 
set Sate tna aes enn ov) Stun, tl nen un tt theo | rl and be areal casas: rom tre | cr eta a. 
We fear that the demand for woo! will ° is 18 cents a pound, lobsters 15 cents, soal- . 

: of the milk bef i i actory good , 

: lead many to try another year to get back (OF creamery, ae pnd of the ji tae ‘= oe rth for — nage — ~ oy _ ah gra to EE CHAM "7S 

| into the lines of heavy wooled sheep, by | factory, in the manufacture of the butter or progress: first, reduce,the cost of produe- e oa can eae” dec be 

. crossing their flocks with such. We hope | cheese, and in the care of the finished prod- | tion, and second, increase the qaality of ae i Ee & Ge Gee eS Bp ILLS a 

} not, for we think the mutton breeds are| net, attention to the minutest details is| the production. Of the kindsof materials SE See SIGNS CUES BD chew =n 

i even yet the most profitable and are likely | absolutely essential to Insure the Seshant én i oh fe Geel . and less water this year, and on'y 24 pounds For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as the om 

/ to remain so. There be her y est an ed, r. oorhees spoke at are required, less weight being lost in dry- Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, of th« 

may be places where most satisfactory results. In too many length, and impressed the point that ? Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, 

: the fine-wooled or the long-wooled sheep | instances there existe a earel om te ob lank oa A Be ing. ‘The pranes which are coming from Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flusb- 60 Con ress Street Boston. Ext | - time 
are the best, and if there are, those who erence to these details. stady A dairymen but the condition pr the Pacific coast are larger and of much ay Po bay my Be ° & i o : ber 3ist, 18998: ! ——8 weatl 
have them knowilt. Bat for the average H followed b G the food when fed pends 4 ton ~ ton better quality than usual. French prunes turbed Sicep, Frightful Dreams,and all Nervous ; Condition at the Clese ef Business Octe . . oh — There 
~ vay me and keeper of small flocks we think meant et sna e.. = p The farmer should not feel his duty done aa ee ee alt arise from  dinordered or abused condition —meuees | 0 ] 7 a 000,00 Ne 
the mutton breeds and their grades o . pounce. f th ch and liver. ‘ ° ° f apita ee ee UU vorea 
Merine are mech the best. They have a | conditions in that State when he weat/ till the milk is in the hands of thecon-| ‘There will bea larger Texas strawberry | 2° Beecham's Pills will quickly restore Females Loans $20,785,517.04 Sarpine and undivided best | 
g000 fleece, good carcass, and a there, 42 years ago, and those of the pres- a. a ae pole rem - op this season than usual sp complete health. They promptly somovacee U.8- Bonds, etc. - 4,211,951 50 “a= >: - 1,657,740-% gener: 
constitution, and they will give a profit, entday. Then grain farming was the prin- og 7 ~ ~ vw = pn *| Low pricesin poultry and high prices in Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick Due from Reserve Agents  3,343,868.12 Circulation . ; 9054.0! fair ¢ 
when they are sheared, when the lambs are | 1?#! ccoupation, and there was no dairy-| First, —4 A — _~ 8; —" » cleanly | fish are features of the market th's week. Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., Due from other Banks 1,760,281-35 | neposits ' 97 456,791 Gees: 
sold, and when the old sheep are fattened. ing. The land grew poorer and the crops | barns; t , cleanly farm he)p. With these) Kagmquats is one of the frait novelties. | they act like magic—a few doses will work won- ee 2.475,131-14 . “e- 9 aR at | 
Those who have begun to grade up their less. Since dairying had received more at-| Sales would reach new customers and in- | [¢ js a small oblo1z frait, something like an | dere ugen she Vital Organs ; Streagtheals the Exchanges for c'earing 419,13 1- U8. Bond account {00U at 1 
flocks with s male of pure breed shonid | ©2410 Shere has been a gradual oor} hae rer consumption of oe orange, and is used for salads. It ie also | $ diction bringing buck the keen edge stapperite, P |Oash and percent- Fund 4,316,883 00 | Reserve for taxes 64,90 ore 
not change excepting to get another and a oe hy — = a ber oe auien cities 0 ae cee re ee | - yt at energy $36,893,632.15 $36,893,€33:1: ae 
‘ a of me breed. A half breed | .14 + seco gr Sinon a dean Ga oe ucts at Baffalo, N. ¥.,andat Paris. Then net gees fad ~ 4 SAMUS P. STEARNS, President. r WALLAOR &. DRAPES, Acctetacs Casi: ey: 
may be very well aad a three-quarter breed dairying business. Mr. George L. Flanders of Albany spuke on Government Crop nmeport. mowmned. These are “facts” admitted by FRARK H. BARBUUG, $< asbier. HENRY F. SMITA, Assistant Cashier tone 
ome bog Byard half a& = different He exhibited charts of famous cows of | the cleomargarine laws, and thought New| The Statistician cf the Department of | re yy co io ~L, om =». caaeen. DIRECTORS: semen a neue. rod 

,Dreeds xed is & mongrel, and ID & sho dairy type, and explained them and the | York was most free from oleomargarine of | Agriculture reports the wheat crop of | é Debilitarcd is thet Beecham's Pills have the GEORGE M COBURN. FREDERIOK 8. MOSELEY, Weste 
vended Sag most will be scrubs of the | a:rerent points. any of the States. He opposed the 10-cent | the United States for 1899 at 547 300,000 | ) Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the SeeeSS 6. coeeee, a WILLIAM 8. SPAULDIN 10 cen 
, orld. i chiev $ ‘ 8.8 NG I 

ne The speaker pointed out the cheracterie- | tax on oleo. bushelr, or 123 bushels per acre. The pro- | § without the publication of testimonials. mIWILLIAM A. GASTON, JAMES P. STEARNS. others 

When the grade of cattle known as| "#0! the dairy cow: A large muzzie, large, A series of resolutions were passed, dnetion of winter wheat is placed at 291 - Beschem's Pilic have for meng years been DANIEL B HALLETT, FRANK @. WEBSTER acd ol 
“ gtockers and feederr,” or cattle well | nostrils, a fal), protruding eye, head long, | Which, beside the usual congratulatory and | 700.000 bushels and that of spring wheat at | > the popular family medicine wherever the EDWARD D. HAYDEN, JEREMIAH WILLIAM sma! 

grown but not well fed sell at prices vary- indicating large brain, neck feminine and | complimentary matt-ra, declare them to be | 255,600,000 Every imp: rtant ae — a spoken, and they now stand HENRY L — jee ROBERT WINSOK, ens an 
ing _— $2.40 aa sy per hundred pounds, caieten a — in yes — iar ang came Bn ge wo a - eden aakimese 10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. Accounts of Merchants, Trustees, Firme, Corpora’ ions and [adividaals respectfally 801! oe a 
come conan ag edhe ‘* i. be ; ae prominent, great digestive capacity. | from the Siate board of health and vest it | age are the result of their invest gations. and § 
: Concerning the care of cows the speaker ‘in the State Department of Agriculture; ected 

difference bet ween the best and the poorest said that a dair orth havi also to enact laws to better prevent th 

animals; a difference not only in their artificial ete oe 4 poe potas Amgen Be: = spread of this and other ar panne whe 
readiness to take on fat when well fed, but such. Give her i on of fresh alr and a Also to request Congress to pase a law th t aa _—— 

@ difference in shape or build, and in| thine, well-ventilated stables, and good, | when food prodacts pass from one State ; -R ae 

whether the extra flesh pat on them will be| Ui bitsome food. In shor «Ay ee me actin code hanminen ani a ai Six thousand acres of rich soil. Natural advantages AN UNLIMITED SUPPLY OF PURE WATER. pair, ¥ 
in what are called the choice cute that sell| irsman Sore DO ® modern) Hee Oe Stake bo a ee juniost ‘owe |} cannot be excelled, A reservoir of thirty-five millions of gallons, and the — 
1 : i i i al . . . . . 3 A 

Shima” What caus thi aifornon? it) TBSaddrese hroughont wat ful of praw:|mannlacacednere, Alvo foraleewonre |] culty better themin the United States. sasotwaniom castied tnaw owsny Seid, padsoch ond scabies | MET 
| teal illustrations, which added to its gen- | VDt Or punish false branaing of dairy and ; : i i ipe, i 75 cen 

t oe oe tytn a tg oe Bene ‘eral interest, and made more clear per food products as to the State in which they Immense expenditures to make it a model place. by eight miles of pipe, is perfect. eaaes 

: forcible the technical points which the *°&™e made. ° ® cents 
out a calf of the r'ght shape and with the 
feeding q1slity. The pare-bred pull mated ay or et ne ng ep oe 6000 Acres of Rich Soil. H und reds of Acres of Planted eo 
ae ca ane hen ta many genera, |8tked was concerning the auiteien on! Batter Market Gates. Not a point for unfavorable criticisms. a a ee a ee There 
tions been bred and fed with a view to beet | °° Stabler, a question important to every| There bas been but a light trade in butter In one of the richest valleys in California. Hundre s of acres of planted, all kinds of fruits, * Whole 
qualities, bat from the scrab bulland the |‘®!tyman. H. E. Cook of Danmark be-|the past week, as with prices ranning Within thirty miles of San Francisco it is protected by almonds, in facts, all of the productions of temperate anc saddle 

. scrub cow there can be bat @ sorub calf, omen “yc ee ee. warm and mre A py el alee A Pg Mae the Contra Costa Range on the west from the trade semi-tropic zones flourish. Apart from its adaptability cents F 
ee ee oe ee ae draughts to oat bh & eae close of the year. There seemsto be demand |} Winds. andthe climate could scarcely te improved for to produce all the crops which are grown in California = 
~~ hae Rig steer that mast De) cheaper to warm the cow with hemlock |€D0ugh for the amount of batter coming “a “Y mag oe me ekill of f Land itis eminently a beautiful ;lace. Grand scenery. 4 

, 7 boards than corn meal, though the high | forward, and there may be more selling natural park, beautiful Dy the ski amous Land. ry house which will vie with the famous establish- 
stadiedmnemmieie roy aon price of ,lamber this year has brought | °f cleomargarine in some of the States 10 |] scape artists. Grand trees, the growth of centuries. pei f “s oe . ” 
snios we have occasionally reported of pure.|'* Sout that there is little differ-|Feduce the consumption of batter. We do|] Flowers and rare shubbery in profusion. ESERIES CF SUtepe. scm 

ence between the) two. Still the effect | 20t learnof any increase in product.oa in — . 

bred bulls at hundreds or even thousands en the cow fe | © to thi at any section. ‘he best Northern ani West- melon 
of dollars each. It seems extravagant boards than meal. Bat ict oan ern creamery selis at 27 ceats, with some \ with is 
pricee, de poe = — eo 7 call for abundant veatilation. Do not cut | {0¢y lote at 274 cents. Firsts are in fair ’ — 
pete he aholein the roof or make use of a capola | 4emand at 24 to 25 cents; and seconds from sone 
two years old, and $30 or $35 to the value) |. 45 which the warm air 20 to 22 cents. June creamery in fair demaua market 
of each one when fitted for the bateher, the| ) 0000) ia hamanmale te ony tees tay at 24 to 25 cents, and some small lots strictly past y 
oe tae > ie par nae Ryne dhe td omen but make a system of ventilation, Mr. fancy bring 254 cents. Low grade dairie- melons 
hundred pounds have eaten bat little more | COOK then deseribed in-take and out-take | steady at 150 16 cents, with seconds at 18 A : d in Calif : out th 
tabes. An outtake tube should take the | ‘ 20 centr, and Grete at 21 to 22 cents. im - 
chan thove that soldat $8.50 to $4, and they |aP0u, sao, ure, gabe shonld take the sn erenary 17 to 20 ceate and ladle 16 Finest and Best Appointed in California Taki 
— atahed sane nooaaan tarme, | ‘2¢ tube should extend above the top of the | #018 cents. Boxes and prints quies as 28 ‘ a 
tro nal anna ~ m lee 11 | D&E, 80 tbat foul air can be drawn out as| Cents for extra Noithern creamery, aud 27 —— ss _ 
aaa h — © registered anima! wi | through a chimney. An in-take tabe should | for Western, with dairy at 35 cease, cum. : : F hundred fi d Sires and yan hs 
go higher. a take pure air from the outside and bring it|™0n to good at 20 to 23 cents. While, of course, the value of such a property is large, our hundred horses of the finest breeds, Sire - a fator 
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POULTRY, 


Fattening and Finishing foods 
for Poultry. 


When brought almost to the proper age 
for market the final fattening of poultry is 
often the determining factor for the sale of 
the birds. Inthe clty markets we see in 
the first-class poultry etores such alluring 
signs as “rice-fed turkeys,” ‘ chestnat- 
fed poultry,” and similar ones. Not 
always are these poultry fed with 
sufficient rice or chestnuts to make them 
specially tender or well-flavored, but 
they go to show the tendency toward finish- 
ing off poultry with extra food. All such 
poultry command the highest prices, and 
frequently they sell at a premium. While 
is may not be wise to advocate rice and 
ebestnats as general food for turkeys and 
chickens, it is well to consider the impor- 
sance of plamping the birds up with the 
best sort of food consistent with profitable 
feeding. 

Soft food is always better for this par- 
pore than hard. Onocracked or even 
cracked corn fed will not give nearly as 
good results as cornmeal warmed or 
moistened with mlik or water. In Eog- 
jandand France the poultry raisers who 
send thelr products to the best markets 
ase buckwheat mea’, barley meal or 
ground oats mixed with skimmilk. The 
selection of these different foods is not 
s much @ matter of choice as that of 
cost. All three of these foods are well 
supplied with fattening qualities, and fed 
ander the right clroumstances they will 
prodace excellent results. Ground oats 
make probably the beast food for the poul 
try as a steady diet, for they contesin a 
good deal of fat and phospha.er. The 
phosphates hav a tendency to whiten 
the flesh of the poultry, and while white- 
meated birds sell better than yellow or 
dark-meated ones, this is a desirable point 
toremember. Bat for the final finishing 
off of the tarkeys and chickens the buck- 
wheat meal is about as goodasany. if the 
poultry are fed this meal exclusively fora 
long time, it will darken the meat, bat for 
finishing off it imparts a certain gamy fievor 
to the flesh that many like. It is very 
strong im carbobydrater, and con- 
tains a fair amount of albumenolds 
and § «fat. it is better when the 
husks are taken often and the meat 
ground very fine, and possibly mixed 
with some ground oats. A little quantity 
of sifted barley meal is put in the buck- 
wheat meal by some poulirymen, because 
this acts asa littie stimulant t> the stom- 
ach and improves the digestion of th: 
whole mays, Skimmilk is the best sub- 
stance for m:xing with all of these foods. 
Let the ekimmilk stand antil it has 
soured, and then mix with the meal. 
This sour miJk has the very excellent 
effect of improving the white flesh, and 
fowls brought op upon a daily diet of 
skimmilk snd meal always have soft, white 
flesh that makes them dress well for the 
market. In the vicinity of creamerier, 
where skimmilk is very cheap, there is no 
better way of using it up than to feed it to 
the chickens in connection with some 
fattening meal. Ino high feeding the 
stomachs of the birds will give out anless 
care is exercised, and sour skimmilk is 
easier for them to digest than either sweet 
skimmi/k or whole milk. 

Aynwiz 0. WEBSTER 


Poultry and Game. 


Receipts of poultry have been light this 
week, nearly 10,000 packages less than for 
the same week last year. The experience 
of those who handled it at Tha: ksgiving 
time was discouraging, and the warm 
weather isas onfavor able npowas it was then. 
There will probably be a better supply the 
last of the week. There are not many 
Northern turkeys here, and a few of the 
best bring 17 ce.t+, but 16 cents is a more 
general price for choloe young birds, while 
falr to good are sold at 10 to 13 cents. 
Geese are firm, and in fair demand 
at 11 to 12 cents, and ducks stead 
at 10 to 12 cents. Northern and East- 
ern cholce roasting chickens 15 to 16 
cects, and fair to good at 10 to 13 cents. 
Fow), best at 12 cents, and fcir to good at 
8to 10 cents, Western dry-packed stock is 
lower. Good to choice turkeys are 11 to 13 
cents, with cthersranging from 5 to 9 cents. 
Western ducks 8 to 11 cents and geese 8 to 
10 cents. Choice chickens at 11 centr, and 
others at 8 to 10 cents. Fowl 9 to 10 cents, 
acd old roosters 64 cents. Live poultry in 
smaller supply with little demand. Chick- 
ens and fowl at 9to 10 cents, and old roos- 
tere 5to 6 cents. Pigeons $1.50 a dozen, 
equabs from $1.50 to $1.75 a dczen for small 








and $2 for mixed lots,up to §2 25 for se 


ected large. 

he receipts of game have not been large 
generally, and good atock sells readily. 
Grouse and partridges go from $1 to $1.25 a 
pair, with a few extra partridges a litte 
higher. Good quail from $1.25 to $1758 
dczan, Wild ducks scarce, canvas backs 
$1 to $1 50 a pair, redheads and bisck dnoks 
Scentsto $1, with mallards at 75 cents 
Coots, teal, and other small ducks 30 to 50 
cents a pair. Rabbits are rather plenty 
but sell fairly well at 12 to 15 cert:a pair 
for Western, and 15 to 18 cents for E: stern. 
(here is only a moderate supply of venison. 
Whole deer at 10 to 13 cents a pound, and 
saddles 15 to 17 cents. Choice cuts 25 to 30 
cents a pound. 








HORTICULTURAL. 





Winter Muskmelons. 


(he Department of Agriculture has in- 
troduced into this country a winter musk- 
melon from Turkistan, and experiments 
with it prove that it will readily grow in 
parts ofthe country. The public will be 
Riad to welcome this delicious fruit to the 
markets,as people have been obliged in 
past years topay as much as $1.50 for 
Melons imported from Spaip, which are 
about the siz3 of our canteloupes and with- 
out the high flavor and crispness of the 
Turkistan melon. 

The melons were distributed to growers 
in the Southwest and in Utah in the Green 
River Valley. In the Southwest they were 
& failure, but in the Green River Valley 
‘hey averaged from 12 to 15 poonds and are 
reported as superior to the imported stock. 
“28 peculiarity of this new fratt is that it 
mast be pulled from the vines about the 
ime of the first frost and put away in 
‘Orage. The longer the melons are kept 
the better they are; they mellow with age. 
A\ the time of pleking they taste like ou- 

mbersand reach their fall flavor about 

Chese melons will readily bring $1 
“ch in the large markets. 
————® 


Orchard and Garden. 


Se following from the Raralist is worth 
Preserving for reference, although we 
would not wish so many varieties of pears 
UF OOF Own garden, and many lessif grow- 
‘0 for market. We would add the Sheldon 
to the list in either case. 

Var first planting of pears, consisting of 
'0 varieties, was made 10 years ago; these 
have been added to each year until now we 
have 63 varietier, 22 of which have borne 








fruit. A brief description follows in order 
of ripening. 

Doyenne d’Ete ripens the ‘ast of June, Is 
smal), very productive and always selis wel), 
It is very profitable, but has the reputation 
of blighting badly. 

Wilder, the best-flavored early pear. 
The trees are young, and, althcugh they 
have not borne many pears yet, there is 
plenty of time for them to take a place 
among the pr: fitable varieties. 

Manning’s Elizabeth is a small pear of 
high quality. fine appearance, and is pro- 
ductive and profitable. 

Clapp’s Favorite is the earliest 'arge pear 
ripening July 20 to Aug. 1. This is the ja'ol 
est, finest-filavored, most productive and 
profitable pear cf its seasor, but is so eub- 
ject to blight that few trees sre set of this 
variety. The frait must be gathered soon 
as ripe, and before it is soft and r'paned in 
the hi use, as, if allowed to remainon the 
tree, it rots at the core. All early pears 
shonld be house ripened if the best flavor is 
to be attained 

Bartlett follows very closely, and is s 
general favorite, being a young and prolific 
bearer, and of good flavor. It blights easily, 
and should not be planted where orchards 
are blighting. 

Howell is larger than Bartlett, not as pro- 
ductive, better quality, profitable. 

Seckel is the standard -of quality amorg 
pears. Small size, productive, and sell« 
well, but not as profi able as others, owing 
to ite ripening at a season when there is 
such abundance of other irult,and erpe- 
clally larger pears, s'z: and appearance 
being generally preferred to quauty. 

Louise Bonne, a medium-sized pear, very 
jaicy and good flavored, prodactiva. 

Baerre Boss. This isa very larg, long 
pear, butiery, rich, productive. As gener- 
ally shown at exhibitions, it is emall, owing 
to leaf epot, bat properly grown, itis large 
and golden. 

Dachess isthe largest of the collection 
succeeding best asadwarf. Very prodac- 
tive, jalcy, fine flavored, profitable. 

Kieffer is the most vig: rous, mot produc 
tive and earliet bearer in the oc)! lection 
can be ki pt late in the fall, and when 
riper ed properly is a good eating pear and 
the best of all for canning. 

Large Late is valuable chiefly as stock 
for grafting, being the best grower of all. 
Frait of poor quality. 

Lawrence is a profitable winter pear, 
being productive, mediam sized and good 
flavor. 

Beurre d’Arjou is a good flavored pear of 
medium siz3 and moderately productive. 

Beurre Clairgeau is the latest keeper of 
all Large, an early bearer, beantiful. 

President Drouard and Beurre Easter are 
bearing this year for the first time. 

Ot the above list Manning’s El!zabetb, 
Louise Bonne, Seckel, Dachess, Anjou and 
Lywrence were grown as dwarfs, the others 
standards, which 'aitez form we prefer, and 
are growing those fruited only as dwarfs 
now on pear stocks. Dachess only doing 
best as dwarf. 

Our trees have never blighted, the annual 
growth having been moderate until this 
year, it being more vigorous than usaal. 
The soil for the early pears is sandy, for 
the late varieties a little heavier. Cisy is 
best. 


Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments 'o Earopean 
ports for the week ending D-c. 16, 1899. 
were 17 775 barrele, inclading 6402 barrels to 
Liverpoo), 1613 barrels to London, 7725 
barrels to Glseg)# and 1035 barrels variou«. 
The exports incladed 1202 barrels from Bos- 
top, 8421 barrels from N-w York, 6207 
barrels from Portland acd 945 barrels from 
St. John, N. B. Furthe same week last 
year the apple shipments were 22,791 
barrels. ‘The total shipments thus far thi 
year have been 902,341 barrele, against 879,- 
745 barrels for the same time last year. The 
shipments in detail have been 156,709 bar- 
rele from Boston, 242,129 barrels from New 
York, #9097 barrels from Portlend, 289 916 
barrels from Munirea), 161,277 barrels from 
Halifax, 6431 barrels from Aunapolis, N.S8., 
and 11,672 barrels from St. John. N. B. 

Chester R. Lawrence of Faneuil Market, 
Boston, the principal exporter of apples 
from here, has mail advices from Liverpool, 
Eogland, under date Dec. 9, as follows: 

The market continues very favorable for 
fruit of good quality in sound condition, 
values all round being fairly well sustained. 
From New York we have had very few this 
week, mostly Newtown Pippins and York 
Imperials, both of which varieties were 
well appreciated, although the former were 
not particu’arly choice. Maine Baldwins 
have shown up fairly well, bat the same 
cannot be said about Bo.tor, some of which 
were in very bad condition. 

The greatest disappointment of the week, 
howaver, has been in regard to Canadian 
arrivals, which were again of a most unset 
isfactory character, notwithstanding the 
fact that most of them were ‘‘re-packs.” 
So far as external appearance is concerned 
there was a very great improvement, most 
of the barrels being tight, but when samples 
were turned out, as they are in the room, 











Health in her beaming eyes, health in 
her glowing cheek, health in her merry 


laugh. Yet country air and country 
hours can’t save her from the common 
experience of women—an experience 
which dulls the eye, pales the cheek, 
and turns the laugh to a sigh. Womanly 
ills come to almost all. But for these 
ills there is help and healing in Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It regu- 
lates the perio’s, stops unhealthy drains, 
cures infiany ulceration and fe- 
male weak u makes weak women 
strong, sick . well, 

"Miss Ella Sapp, of Jamestown, Guilford Co., 


N. C., writes: ‘“‘I had suffered three years or 
more at monthly periods. It seemed as though 
I would die with rs in my back and stomach. 
I could not stand without fainting; had given 
up all hope of ever being cured, when one of 
my friends insisted upon my trying Dr. Pierce’s 


avorite Prescription. With but little faith I 
tried it, and before I had taken half a bottle I 
felt better—had better appetite and slept better. 
Now I am happy to say I am entirely cured, and 
all done in two months’ time, when all other 
medicines had failed to do any good at all.” 


Biliousness is cured by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, 


























DOG’S HEAD, FROM A FAMOUS PAINTING BY LANDSEER. 





most of the Greenings were found to be | that are too small for the market the fisher- 
bronzed or “‘scalded,” which had the effect | men eat themselves, and as they broil the 
of making buyers very cautious, and for) little fellows, in which there is not mach 
some icts that were very bad only low but the tails, it takes about half a dozan to 


prices were obtainable. 


For some seasens pa:t now the Greenings 
have been more or less affacted in this way, 
but hardly, we think, have they ever been 
so bad as those received this week; at all 
events not at this t me of the year, which is 
ali the more to be regretted, seeing that this 
variety is very much wanted jast now. 
Kings, of which we had some very good lote, 
sold remarkably well, and for other sorts 
that proved to beall reliable results leave 
nothing to be desired. 


Qaotations for t ght barrels: Canadian 
Baidwins $2 40 to $5.04, Greenings, $1.68 to 
$5.04, Spys $2.64 to $4.56, Kings $4 32 & 
$6.24, Boston Baldwins $240 to $447 
Maine Baldwins $264to $516, New York 
Newtown Pippins $3 84 to $7.20, York lm. 
perialsand Wine Saps $288 to $552 per 
barrel, California boxes $2 20. 

Arrivals from Aug. 17 to Dac. 2, 1899, 
348 089 barrels; arrivals during the week 
ending Dac. 9, 20,883 barrels; total to Dec. 
9 368,972 barrels. To same date last year 
374,724 barrels. 





Vegetabies in Boston Market. 


People need not fear a scarcity of vege- 
tables for Christmas if they have the 
wherewith to bay, even if the space usually 
alloted to the wagons of the farmers is 
piled with about 30,000 Christmas trees and 
an unusual smonnt of other evergreens 
The weather has been more favorable than 
usual for gathering it, but the farmers took 
advantege of the same good weather to 
bring their prodace to market, and with 
a fall stock and fair trade prices 
remain eteady. Beets and carrots are 40 
to 50 cents a box, parsnips 60 to 75 
cents, and fiat turnips 35 cents. Yellow 
turnips are $1 a barrel, and sweet German 
$1.25. Native onlocr, $1 to $1 25a barrel, 
leeks 40 to 50 cents a dozen bunches. 
radishes 30 to 35 cents a dozen, hothouse 
cucumbers $9 to $11 per hundred, peppers 
$3 a cass, celery at $2.50 to $4 for early and 
Paschel and Boston market $4 to $5 50, hot- 
house tomatces 20 cents a pound. egg plants 
$2 50 a case, salsify 75 cents to $1 a doz-n 
and artichokes $1.25 a bushel. 

Cabt azer, white and Savoy, $1 to $1.25a 
barre’, and red at $1.50. Sprouts 12 to 13 
centsa quart box. Fair sized caul flower 
10 to 15 cents each. Lettuce $1 to $1.50 a 
box of three dozen, varying in quality. 
Spinach varying from day to day 35 to 45 
cents a box. Endive 40 to 50 cents and 
parsley 75 centsa box. String beans $3 to 
$8 50 acrate. Mushrooms in fair supply at 
40 to 60 cents a pound. 

Potatoes are in good supply, but prices 
are firm at 63 to 65 cents for Aronstook 
Green Mountains, and 60 to 63 cents for 
Hebrons. York State white are 55 to 58 
cents for long, and 58 to 60 cents for round. 
Sweet pot-toes in light supply and bata 
moderate demand. V rginia extras in large 
barrels are steady at $225 to $250, fair to 
good $1.75 to $2. Jersey extra in double 
head barrels from $250 to $3 Marrow 
squash are 75 cents a barrel, with Torban 
and Bay State from 75 cents ‘0 $1 West- 
ern Hubbard from $20 to $25aton. Good 
ones bring tbe higher price very easily. 





The Vanishing Lobster. 


The man who is in the habit of dropping 
into a restaurant in these days and order- 
ing broiled live lobster has probably ob. 
served with painfal surprise that the ratio 
be: ween the s z3 and the price is steadily 
increasing in favor of the price. For 80 
cents he can now obtain about as much 
lobster meat as he would find 1 three Little 
Neck clams. in addition to this he must 
have noticed that lobsters with one claw 
missing are more frequently served now, 
and if be carried a pocket rule he would 
probably aleo discover that at least 30 per 
cent. of the lobsters served to him were 
below the legal requirements of nine inches 
in length. If he thinks the claws have been 
taken off by the cook to make into salad he 
is mistaken. The lobster lost them ina 
fight. Ifhe calls attention to the short 
length he will be informed that the rule 
now is to measure from the tail to the tip of 
the claws, not to the nose. 

The fact of the matter is that lobsters are 
becoming extremely scarce, and that where 
wholesale dealers formerly shipped a thou- 
sand pounds a day, they now think a hun- 
dred pounds a fair average. A good lobster 
for broiling should weigh a little more than 
half a pound, and one that weighed two 
pounds would be considered large, the aver- 
age being about a pound. So great has 
been the demand for lobsters during the 
past few years that the fishermen no longer 
put the small ones back into the water 
again, but take everything they find in the 
pots, so that the breed is gradually thin- 
ning out, and lobsters of large size, three or 
four pounds, are very rarely taken. Those 








make a meal for one man. 

Toe lobster industry is pursued all along 
the New England coasts by a class of men 
who liketo be their own bossee, and who 
bave other occupations to fill in their time. 
The outfit for lobstering is more expensive 
than for any cther kind of fishing, but the 
profits are in proporiion. The season 
usually begins in Spring and lasts until the 
first frosts in Dacember. Daring the winter 
months it is nc t worth while to set out lob- 
ster pots unless the conditions are very 
favorable for lifting them regularly. 

When a man concludes to add lobstering 
to his other means of obtaining a livelihood, 
he must first provide himself with a good 
boat. Small catbats, sloops and sharpies 
are frequently used, bat the 16-foot flat- 
bottom row-boat is the best for a'l-round 
work. The pots are usually home-made 
affairs and are put together during the win- 
ser months. These pots are about /our 
fect long and two wide,and are built of oak 
lathes. The bottom is flat and the sides and 
top form an arch, something like a section 
of a railway tunnel or a leiter U upside 
down. 


Ooe end of the potis closed with lathe, | 


while the other is closed by a well-tarred 
net of twine, shsp:d like a funnel, the large 
end outside the pot and the inner end form- 
ing a ring about four inchee in diameter. 
This net reaches about a third of the way 
through the pot, and beyond itis another 
aanel net fast like it, with the small end 
toward the rear end of the pot. The obj-c: 
of this second net will be explained 
presently. Batween these nets is an upright 
skewer, on which the bait is stuck, and the 
pot is weighted with bricks or stones, 
securely tied to the bottom. A removable 
door made of laths runs the whole length of 
one side of the pot and is held fast by turn 
battons. A nine-thread manila rope is 
made fast to one end of the pot, and at the 
other end of the rope one or two corks and 
a three-foot wooden buoy are attached. 
These buoys are painted white, soasto be 
easily seen, and havyeon them some small 
mark, so that one man can tell his buoys 
from another's. 

A lobster pot provided with abouta hun- 
dred feet of rope costs three or four dol- 
lars, and it will seldom last more than one 
season. The nets soon wear out,or get 
bitten and torn by the lobsters and fish; the 
ropes rotin the water, and worms get int» 
the laths and eat the heart out of them until 
you can crumble them up between tie fia- 
gers asif they were slices of thin toast. 
There is an immenss fortune awaiting the 
man that will discover something to pre- 
vent these worms from attacking woodwork 
under water. All along the Sound they are 
especially destructive. The nets are another 
unsolved problem. Copper wire has been 
tried, bus it has been found that lobsters 
will not enter a pot with anything but a 
twine net, and they won’t go neara metal 
pot. Even celluloid has been tried and it 
failed 


About 15 or 20 pots are as many as one 
map can attend to inatideway. They must 
be planted on a rocky or hard bottom, as it 
is useless to set them on the mad. The pots 
are taken cut in a boat, and thrown over- 
board, with about 20 feet more line than the 
depth of water at high tide. When the tide 
rons strongly the buoys are carried under, 
and cannot be seen, so that the only time 
the pots can be lifted is atthe slack of the 
tide, and as they cannot be lifted at all in 
stormy weather they mast often be left for 
several days without being hauled. 

Any kind of fish will do for bait, bunkers 
being the favorite. These bunkers are 
caught in a gill net, which is set ont at 
night, and some are salted for use after the 
bunker season ig over. Dogfisb, hake and 
devilfish are also used; skates and dead 
coots will do at a pinch; any kind of sea 
food, in fact, which is not good enough for 
map. Two or three bunkers are forced 
down on the skewer through the gills, and 
a rubber ring is pushed down over them to 
prevent them from being washed or lifted 
cf. 


When the lobster gets his eye on the bait 
in the pot, he works his way in through the 
funnel net, usually tail first, s0 as to be 
ready with bis claws to fight anything that 
may attempt tocome in after him. After 
he has eaten as much as is good for him, he 
starts to get out again, and in looking round 
for an opening he naturally takes the larg- 
est and easiest in sight, which is the big 
end of the second or inner funnel net. 
Once through that, he is safe for a time and 
cannot get at the bait to eat it all up. If 
the pot is lifted every day, most of the lob- 
aters will be found at the bait or in the end 
of the pot, but if the pot is left for a longer 
time the lobster will get hungry, and see- 
ing the bait so near him he will take steps 
to get back to it. Sometimes he will go 


-| repairs. Pots are lost usually throogh the 


back through the funnel, but usually he| 
will bite through the inner net. Once | 
through this, he is back at the bait again, | 
and after satisfying his hunger, instead of | 
going through the outer net and on to free 
do ,hegoee right back through the sec: | 
ond net again, as itis the larger opening, 
and so on, round and round, until the pot 
is lifted. Were it not for this second net, he | 
would devote all his attention to the first 
and would soon be at liberty. 

When the pots are to be lifted the buoy is 
first taken into the boat. The line is then 
pulled in antil the pot comes to the surface. 
The bottom of one end of the pot is brought 
to the edge of the boat so as to give a lever- 
age, as the pots are h:avy and the whole 
thing is then liftd aboard, placed cross- 
wise of the boat and the door of the pot 
opened. 


It must not be imagined that lobsters are 
the only things that get into these pots. 
For every lobster that is taken there will 
probably be about a dozen spider crabs, 
which are absolutely useless, and are al ways 
killed before returned to the water. Quaite 
an assortment of winkles. which make ex- 
cellent bait for black fishing, especially if 
they contain hermit crabs; hake, blue crabs, 
blackfish, rock bass and eels are also taken 
in these pots. John Burgess, lighthouse 
keeper at Falxner’s Island, recently took 
out of a lobster pot an eel weighing ten 
pounds, which was exhibited at Gailford as 
a great curiosity. 

Aman will often have t> row several 
miles to lift a string of lobster pots, and he 
must work fast in order to get at them 
while the tide is slack. Hauling pots is 
very tard work. Long rubber boots are 
worn to keep the drippings from the rope 
off the legs, and a man will wear out two or 
three pairs of these boots in a year, the 
lob: tars biting holes in them and the barna- 
cleson the rocks cutting them to pieces, 
20 this adds another large item to the ex- 
pense of a lob: tering outfit. When nothing 
is found in a pot after several liftings it is 
moved to a better position. If the pot is 
damaged in any way itis taken ashore for 


rigging being carried away and the buoy 
floating out to sea. 

The lobsters are left on the b»ttom of the 
boat until the return to the shore, when 
all the claws are plugged, so that they may 
be safely handlei in future. Toe lobsters 
are then placed in a large floating fish box 
moored to a buoy so that it will float at low 
tide. When enough are gathered to make 
it worth while to undertake a trip to market 
the lobsters are loaded in crates and taken 
ashore to the nearest dealers. Last Jane 
10 cents a pound was considered a good 
price for Sound lobsters, but they are now 
worth 14 or 15, and hard to get at that. The 
pumber that will be taken in one potis 
entirely a matt r of lack. Fifteen or 20 
was a common thing a few years ago, while 
six or seven is nowa good catch. A man 
with 20 pots could get 500 pounds a week 
some years ago where heis doing well now 
with 100. 

The small lob: tars are the best for broil- 
ing, and should always be siit open alive, 
putting the knife into the head first. After 
they have been cleaned the tails should be) 
placed on the broiler by themselver, the 
claws being cookei separately. Large) 
lobsters sre better boiled and served in 
milk. They should be put alive into boiling 
water, head first, and cooked about 15 or 20 
| minutes. Lobsters that have been kept out 
| of the salt water, even for a few days, soon 
/lose their five flavor, and the shorter the 

time between the sea and the pot the better 

eating they are. 

| The reason so many lobsters are found 

with a claw missing is because they are 

| desperate fighters. When a lobster gets a 

grip onan adversary something has got to | 
| give away, and when one lobster gets an-| 
| other by the clawthe only way out of the) 
difficulty is for the prisoner to drop his. 
claw, which he seemsto beableto do at. 
will. If you get hold of a lobster bythe) 
claw while he is inthe water you may be. 
surprised to fiad that if he cannot get hold | 
of you with the other claw he will shed the | 
one you are holding just as easily as you 
would drop a handkerchief. The reason | 
no lobster is ever caught with both claws | 
missing is that when he is totally unarmed | 
he would not venture into a lobster pot on | 
apy consideration. He simply hides him- | 
self. The claws soon grow again and in| 
the course of alongand pugnacious life a 
lobster will probably have grown and lost | 
several dozen claws.—New York San. 














——The shipments of leather from Bostcn for | 
| the last week amounted in valus to $152,698; | 
| previous week, $253,773; similar week last year, | 

$166,881. The total value of exports of leather | 
| from this port since Jan. 1 is $8,735,321, against 
$10,188 375 in 1898. 

——The total shipments o! boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 94 048 cases, 
against 91 587 cases last week and 93,808 cases 
| for the corresponding week last year. The total 
shipments thus far in 1899 have been 4 553,284 
eases, against 4,160,987 cases in 1898. 

——Tne exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Dec. 16 Incladed 22.122 pouncs | 
butter, 992.090 pounds cheese, 39,000 pounds | 
oles. For the same week last year the exports | 
inc!uéed 269 4(5 pounds butter, 731,790 pounds | 
oheese and 20,000 pounds oleo. 

——Trafton makes the exports from the Atilan- 
tic coast last week to include 365,300 barrels of 
flour, 1,048 800 bushels of wheat, 4.252.000 
bushels of corn, 6070 barrels <«f pork, 
18,884,000 pounds of lard, 31,151 boxes of 
meats. 

— The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Oanada <f Dec. 16 included 57,098,- 
000 Dasbels of wheat, 11,685,000 bushels of 
corn, 5 383,000 bushels of oats, 1,422,000 bush- 
els of rye and 3.891.000 bushels of bariey. Oom- 
pared with the previous week this shows an in- 
crease of 801,000 bushels of wheat, 341,000 
bushels of corn, 78,000 busbels of rye, witha 
decrease of 695 000 bushels of oats and 208,000 
bushels of bariey. Oae year ago the supply was 
80,559 000 bushels of wheat, 18,153,000 busb- 
els of corn, 6,008 000 bushels of oats, 1 126,000 
bushels of rye and 4,169,000 bushels of barley. 

——Four prineipal countries last week'exported 
4 456 649 bushels of wheat and 4,579 185 bush- 
elsotcorp. The Uaited Stat:s furnished 8,258,- 
649 bushels of tre wheat and 4,017, 185 bushels 
of the corp. 

——The shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 691 cattle from Boston: 
1908 cattle, 1105 sheep, 18 052 quarters of beef 
from New York; 856 cattle, 2000 sheep, 2500 
quarters cf beef from Baltimore; 1200 quarters 
ot beef from Philadelphia; 284 cattle, 1638 
sheep from Portiand; 850 cattle from Newport 
News, @ total from ali ports of 4089 cattle, 8268 
sheep, 21.752 quarters of beef, 1200 cattle, 
2050 sheep, 14.860 quarters of beef went to 
Liverpool; 1759 cattie, 5000 quarters of beef 
to London; 458 cattle, 1000 sheep to Glasgow; 
644 cattle, 163 sheep to Bristol; 56 cattle to 
Hall; 1898 quarters of beef to Southamp’ oo, snd 
77 cattle, 56 sheep to Bermuda and West 
Indies. 

——Eggs remain quiet and good stock is firm 
in price. Some fancy nearby or Cape eggs bring 
80 to 36 cents, and choice fresh Eastern and 
Nuitvern are 25 to 27 cents, but ordinary to 
good are mostly at 20 to 32 cents, with some at 
28 to 24 cents. Very few Western bring over 
24 cents, and most of them go from 19 to 22 
cents. Oold storage eggs are from 11 to 15 
cents, with only choice April packed lots above 
14 cents. About 5000 cases were taken from 
cold storage last week, leaving the stock now 
567,178 cases, against 21,030 cases at this time 
last year. 

——East-bound shipments dead freight by all- 
rail routes from Ohicago last week amounted to 
96,868 tons, against 81,796 tons the previous 
week and 108,814 tons for the corresponding 








——Dandelions in full bioom in Readvilie, 
Masr., Dec. 20, a sight seldom seen at the season 
of year. 

——Exporte of general merchandise from the 
port of New York forthe week were valued at 
$12 460, 884, against $10 659,112 in the preced- 
ing week and $10,151,821 inthe corresponding 
period of last year. 

——The 7000 Doukhobars who recently left 
Bassia and settied in the Northwest Territories 
of Canada are sald to be in straitened circom- 
stances, and will need assistance to carry them 
tbh) ough the winter. 

——Pork packing in the West bas been in- 
creased considerably, the total killing for the 
week, according to the Cincinnati Price Ourrert 
having been 605,000; preceding week 465,000; 
Same week a year aco, 775,000, the largest 
weekly exbibit on record, sinee Nov. 1 the 
total killipg has amounted to 3,095,000; same 
time a year ago, 3,725,000; Increase, 630,000. 

—Berf continues quiet in this market with 
the West still very firm. ‘Shippers find that 
they are losing heavily on beef sbipped to 
Boston, and this will be likely to further de- 
crease shipments here, especially during the 
Obristmas treads. For the week the total arrivals 
were 185 cars for Boston, and 76 cars for ex 
port, @ fetal of 211 cars; preceding week, 180 
csrs for Boston and 60 cars for export, a total of 
190 cars; samejweek a year ago, 135 cars for 
Bos'o3 and 126 cars for export, a total of 261 
cars. 





——The lung differs from all other structures 
in having two separate circulations, the nutri- 
tive,supplied by the left side of the heart through 
the bronchial arteries; and the funct!onal, sup- 
plied by the right side of the heart through the 
pulmonary artery. This Co ble circulation un- 
derlies all the phenomena cf pnuemonia, and 
must be recogoiz»d in apy definition of the 
disease, as without it the disease itself canno! 
exist. 





Sate Grange Visits Heed Farm. 

On Wednesday morning carriages conveyed 
members of the State Grange to Hood Farm for 
an inspection of the famous Jerseys and Berk- 
shires. The company inciat‘ed Overseer E. A 
Emerson; Chaplain 0. 8. Walker, protessor of 
political economy in the Agricultural College a' 
Amberst; HB. A. Barton of the executive com 
mittee; J. E. Gifford of Satton, master of the 
Worcester Central Pcmona Grange, and nearly 
200 cffisers and delegates from subordinate 
granges. 

The visitors were received by ‘superintenaent 
John T. Uarpenter, who explained the varions 
apro'ntments of the farm buildings and exhib- 
itedrome of the famous animair. The Hood 
Farm Jerseys were pronounced the highest 
types of dairy animals that can be seen in this 
country. Figgis, the great prizs winner 
of 1899, attracted special attention as a 
mort extraordinary cow both from a dairy 
and a sbow standre\ot. Hood Farm Pogis 
was called the finest show bull in this section. 
and Merry Maiden’s fon excited great enthusiasm 
asa young sire that must make bis impression 
opon the general standard of dairy stock ail 
over the country. The Berkshire farm was 
vielted by a port'on cfthe party to whom the 
must fam ous individuals were shown. 

All expressed themselves as greatly pleased 
with what they saw, and with the hospitable and 
courteous manner In which they were treatec.— 
Lowell Mail, Dec. 18, 1899. 








in the fall and winter is worth a 
barrel in hot weather. There's a 
way that never fails to fetch eggs 
when they're wanted, and that is to 
feed, once a day, in a warm mash 


Sheridans 
CONDITION 
Powder 


It helps the older hens, makes 
pullets early layers, makes glossy 
plumage on prize winners. if you 
can’t get it we send one package, 
25 cts.; five, $1. 2-lb. can, $1.20; six 
for $5. Ex. paid. sampie poultre paper free. 
1. S. JOHNSON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


CAPONIZING SETS. 


We have severai sets of the Philadelphia Oa 
ponizing [nstruments, manufactured by Geo. P. 
Pilling & Son, slightly damaged, though in per 
fect condition for successful use. We will se 
cheap. Address 

Ww. RB. F., Bex'2065, Beste 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok,'Tclling Rew 
te De It, and All Abeut Preftabie 
Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make',§500 a8 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Ohoice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting the Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing ronultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Send toany address on receipt of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps taken.:Mention the PLOUGHMAN 


WALNOT PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex 2144, Beston, Mase 














Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED UN 1861. 
UOMMENOED BUSINESS mY 1859 
Onas. A. HOWLAND WitiiaM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 
CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,028.45 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,042,165.00 
Losses paid during past year $31 A363 
Dividends paid during past 
Siw 4 + . . ad ” $69,649.31 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. a 4, 378-90 
SURPLUS OVER. REINSURANCE, 
$384,581. 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the folowing low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 
Wtth One Y. 


Price. the Plow 

American Kitchen Mag- 

zine $1.00 

Boston Oooking School 
zine. 


Good Housekeeping. 2,00 
Household 1.00 ° ° 
Table Talk. 100. 
What to Eat. 1.00 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 


Boston, Mass. 








NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything te be in keeping. & 
stylish carriage, a showy harness and a pais 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary. 
A horse to be active, stylish and serviceable 


must be well. You feed properly, that ie 
not all. You should feed also his skin; 
allow the hair to grow beantifully by using 
GLOSSERINE. For sale by all dealers. 
Joopwin & Co., Boston Agents. 





THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 
TRAIN AND KEEP HEM, 
A book of 96 pager, prcfusely illustrated, con- 
taining special articles .treating of the different 
breeds, [and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO, 


Bex 3144, Hesten, Mass 











Beautiful Angora Kujens 
in exquisite ¢o or, cumri:- 
ing di»positions an very 
stylish. Piciures | liustrat- 
ing, 10cta. Volume The 
Angora Cat,"§1.25 po: ipaid 
WALNUT LIDGE FAaRMe Co. 
2144, box Bostu. , Mass, 








THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof 


A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitablt 
ag By 25 practical trymen. P. 
. Jacobs, — Hale, James Rankin, J. MH. Drew 
- it and others. hye ay - 
n 5,000 questions about poult: 
5000 profit. Carefully edited by HW. Cob 
Sagweed. A collection of the most valuable ar 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘ What is aa Fee? It indicates the com 
t 


* ons for developing the 
Questions egg into a “ Business fies.” 
: + Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed 
ing and honsing, arediscussed in a clear andi simpk 
manner. Two successful bagi desc tok 
in . Ononeisa 
Answered. -of és hens tnat av 
1n short, this is the nes reset eneee a 
Nittle American bem” that has ever been pri 


Price in paper cover 40 cents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 








GSSENTUALDE 4 HOME PAPER, 


THE HOUSEHOLD » COXDANION. 


OEPARTMENTS 7OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, 
Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 
The Etousehold Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN 





How to 


TU RKE YS. Crow Them. 





No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its aevel 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birde 

Tae present book is an effort to fil 
his gap. Jt is based upon the expert 
emce of the most successful experts | 
arkey growing, voth as breeders of fanc 
— and as raisers of turkeys for mar 

et. 

The prize-winning papers out of near 
200 essays sv bmitted by the most success 
ful carkes grewers in America are em 
bodied, and thereis alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts 0 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see whe’ 
ways have proven successful ip ss. 


Prefuscty Ilustrated. Cloth, i2me 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 


Address Mass, Ploughman Boston. 
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Though the eight-hour day eomes a quar- 
ter of a million dollars high, Boston is re- 
solved to afford it. 


a 





The American Express Company basa 
ne sense of the fimess of things. To each 
ane of their 24,000 employees, who have 
been laboring hard delivering Obristmas 
boxes, they gave a five-dollar gold piece 
iast night as a Cl ristmas gilt. 


The Cambridge school board has shown 
its good sense in rescinding {ts action, 
whereby graduate students of Harvard and 
Radcliffe were excladed from the possl- 
bility of doing extra service in the city’s 
poblie schools. We long ago pointed out 
the absurdity of such exclusion, and we 
rejoice that Cambridge has now come to the 
eonclusion that a thing is never fixed till it 
ts fixed right. 








There is much fall honey stored In some 
seasons which is not as light in color as the 
white clover honey, bat to our taste it is 
quite as good flavored. It is in part from 
the late-blooming second or third crop of 
white clover, but more from the golden 
rod, fall asters,and other wild flowers and 
weeds. Such honey should be sold at the 
ea@me price as the clover honey, and where 
the bees have stored much of it, the bee- 
keeper may find it profitable to take it 
@way and give in its place combs of buck- 
wheat honey or some other earlier made 
honey, nct as fine in flavor but perhaps eves 
Detter for winter stores because more 
thdroughly ripened. 


All the wood needed for next year’s fire 
wood should be cut down early in the win- 
ter, though it may not be sawn into lengths 
or split ap. In fact, it had better not be, 
for there is sure to be much of either rain 
or spow within the coming few weeks, to 
make up for what deficiency has aecumulated 
daring the year that is ending. Wood 
eplite more easily while it is green. This 
makes many people basten to split it op 
while it splits easily. Bat while the weather 
is stormy, with either rain or snow, the 
wood will not dry out enough to make it 
very hard splitting. If cut after the sap 
starts the tree should be sawed and split up 
a5 8000 as possible, so that the excess of tap 
in the body of the tree may pass off in the 
sap sprouts as soon as they start in the 
eptirg. 








Warhington asa boy was thoughtfal and 
noted for the slowness of his speech and 
the maturity of his convictions. He while 
achild rpoke and asted more like a grown 
man than a boy. ‘This characteristic he 
always retained. It added greatly to the 
force and dignity of his character. At a 
very early age he wrote outa series of ad- 
mirable rules for his own condact through 


life. These have b2en often’ reprinted. 
These roles were the resalt of bis 
reading of serious books, yet as 


a boy Washington was not a orig. 
He was the reeogn!z:d leader in athletic 
sports, and is is ea'd once threw a silver 
dollar across the Potomac River at Mt 
Vernon. Some one during tue Civil War 
told this story to Senator William M Evarts 
of New York, and asked him where any 
modern young man could be found who 
eould doit. Mr, Evarts smiled archly as he 
replied, *‘ You must remember, dear air, 
that a eilver dollar could be made to go 
much farther than now.”’ That was when 
gold was 200 or more per cent, premium, 
and neither gold nor silver as currency 
could ba bad. 





> 
—?> 


The death of Mayor Gen. H. W. Lawton 
while at his post in front at a recent bai- 
tle is most unfortunate at thistime, for it 
comes eo near the time when the Tagal in- 
surrection muat be suppressed that it seems 
as though he ought to have lived to rejoice 
in the fruits of victory and the peace with 
prosperity that will come to the Philippines 
when ander United States control. Bai 
General Lawton made himeelf a conspicu- 
ous mark, as do most American cfficars 
when they go into battle in the present 
war. It is thas that they distinguich them- 
selves by winning victories. Bat who 
shall emy that this life was lost in 
vain, and that it would have besn better 
if he could have prolonged it, and enjoyed 
earth life a while lenger? The Mohamme- 
dans believe that whoever falls in battle 
fighting the Christ'axs goes straight to Par- 
adise. The idea has this germ of trath ip 
it: Whoever dies while fighting for a cause 
that serves humanity allies himself with 
one who while living spent his life in serv- 
ing and helping mer, and when bis life was 
demanded as his reward for a lifetime of 
service he freely gave it. Well does the 
pcet F.tz Greene Hallock say: 

The pobiest place ior man to dle 
Is where he dies for men. 


owe 
*s? 


For a nomber of yeare Earcope bas looked 
to the granaries of the Uaited States for its 
eupply of the staple articles of food. Now 
it is coming to look to Americe, and this 
also inclades Canada for its fruit also. A 
recent despatch from Hamburg says that 
the Prussian government has sent out cir- 
q@ulars relative to the advisability of plac 
ing a high duty on fruit to exclude it for 
the benefit of German land owners The 
reply of the Hambarg Chamber of Com- 
merce is that American fruit has beconesa 
necessity. It is sold much cheaper 
than that home grown, and is more 
free from parasites. The fruit from 
America is kept reasonably free from 
worms and scab, while that grown in 
Euzope receives just about the same eare 
that American frait received 40 or 50 years 
ago, which was no care at all. Now that 
we have won in German markets it is prob 
able that American frult will soon have a 
world-wide reputation as regards quality 
W thin a few years this country will be 
supplying the millions of India, Africa and 
Japan with choice fruits better than can be 
grown at home. Thus will be vindicated 
the acquisition of the Pailippiner, which 
gives us an entrance to the trade with 
China, India and the far E ist. 

The winter solstice, or the day when the 
gun apparently stands still, passed on the 
ist of December, bafore any copies of this 
paper were distributed through the maiis. 
The day, Dec. 21, is the shortest of the 
year. Bat the san had begun to set a little 
later, gaining one minute, or, in the /att- 
tude of Boston, setting at429 alike on the 
first of December acd the 14:h, and all the 
days between that and the i4iha gain of 
one minute, those 13 afternoons being, 
therefore, tbe shortest of the year. Another 
gain of a minute, or to 430, was made on 

Dee. 19, followed the very next day by 








4.81, aud on Sanday, Deo. 4, the 
afternoon in this Jatitade was four 
hours and 33 minutes lorg. Bat the 


hours of daylight in the morning lost in 
this time more than the afternoons gained, 
being 5 10 on the first of Dacewber and 5 21 on 
the 2ist. After this tie afternoons will 


appreciate quite perceptibly in length, pro- 
vided the weather is not too stormy to ob- 
soure the sunlight It is a wise provision 
of Providenee that makes the shortest 
month of the year one wherein the after- 
noons begin percept bly to lengthen. 
Dacember is the month when hens lay the 
fewe:t eggs. and those they do lay in cold, 
stormy weather ave preity sure to be not 
properly fertilized. 





Agriculture in the Fhilippines. 


The Pailippine islands are by no means 
an uneultivated waste peopled by savages. 
Mr. Frank Hitchcock of the Deperiment of 
Agricultare has sent out a leafiet giving 
some information about the sgricultaral 
products. There are about 8,000,000 acres 
in eultivation: They grow 100 varieties of 
rice to the amount of 36,000,000 bushels, and 
import 3,200,000 bushels more. They 
grow several varieties of corn or maize to 
the amount of over 4 000,000 bushels. They 
grow yearly about 98,000,000 pounds of 
sweet potatoes, and some white potatoes of 
inferior quality. Oassava is another 
tuber grown there. They export in a 
year nearly 100,000 tons of Manila 
hemp. They grow cotton of a white, strong 
fibre, another variety that is cinnamon 
colored, anda tree cotton that is used in 
upholstering. They grow coffee of a 
superior qaality and some of lower grades; 
indigo is also grown to considerable extent, 
and many spices, besides various medicinal 
plants, inclading cinchopa, used as a sub- 
stitata for quinine. They bave four varie- 
tles of sugar cane from which they make 
an unrefined sugar. The fralte of the 
islands include bananas, oranges, lemons, 
pineapples, cinnamon apples, tamarinds, 
manjestien, plum, papaw, jojabes, litch! 
and mangoes of extra fine quality. They 
also grow tobaceo in large quantities. 





The Causes of Failure. 


Failure is not to bs measured by financial 
lose, aby more than saceess by pecuniary 
gain. Charles Goodyear, who made India 
rabber usefal, struggled through years o! 
poverty and hardship and did not live to 
enjoy the fruition of his great discovery. 
Yet who will say that hislife was a failure? 

Men have perished on the scaffold, like 
Wiillam Wallace, rotted in a dungecn like 
Toussaint, died in a debtors’ prison like 
Robert Morris, whose lives, measured by 
their achievements, were grandly successfal 
[It is difficu t, therefore, to define the exact 
meaning of failure, as applicd tothe career 
of man. Generally the man who falls to ac- 
qaire elther reputation or fortune, who ac- 
complishes nothing of valae to mankind 
either in the present or the fature, and 
wtose home is made unhappy or broken up 
throagh folly or povarty, or beta these 
causes, may be pronounced a failure in all 
that the term implies. As a business ex- 
pressior, failure hasa narrower meaning, 
and itis in this sense that it is commoniy 
ased. Many a man, however, has been 
madea “success” by faliure in business, 
as witness Washington Irving, who left a 
mercantile career in which he was unsuc- 
cessfal to become one of our greatesi 
writers, the father of American literatare. 

Assuming that a young man has god 
morals, is honorable in principle and fairly 
industrious, what defects or misfortanes are 
most likely to prevent him from making 
neadway in the competition of life? 
It is a serious question whether Jack 
of higher education, such as colleges 
and universities provide, can be ac 
counted as a cause of failure. Many 
of our most successfal men.—men who 
have made a mark even as pablishers and 
newspsper owners, have comparatively 
little education. Someof them are barely 
able to sign the checks with which they pay 
highly educated men to do their work. 
Higher education, on the cther hand, oft-n 
leais to failure, in refining to the point of 
impracticab (lity natures already sc ffi siently 
sensitive, and in fostering an unwillingness 
to endure the petty and arduous drucg*ry 
through which success is achieved. Tails 
is a fact to be deplored;but it is too evident 
to ba ignored. Manya man who woald prob- 
ably have been successful had he not been 
bandicapped with geometry and the dead 
languages has shown himeelf utterly unable 
to keep up in the race with the ignorant fel- 
low who gallops along, serenely indifferent 
to Cioero and Eaclid, and clearing the bur- 
dies which tothe highly wroucht vision of 
his competitor seem insurmouctabla. The 
eaying that “ fools steps in where argels 
fear to tread ’’ has more than one applica- 
tion, 

Oversensitiveness is undoubtedly one of 
the leading causes of the failare of men of 
marked and auusnual ability to falfil their 
apparent cestinies. We see thisin whole 
races as well as in individuals. No race 
comes to our shores better fitted morally, 
mentally and physically to act an impor- 
tant part than the S:andinavian. Yet their 
highly sensitive nature keeps them in the 
background, while people of coarser grain 
push tothe front. The hog may forca its 
way unscathed through a hedge of briars 
that would disable a thinner-skinne’, sensi- 
tive animal. Batan Eidorado may ile on 
the other side of the hedge. 

It is the duty of the oversensitive man to 
strive by the exercise of will power to re- 
move this obstacle to practical achievement. 
Once he overcomes it—and only then—his 
abilities will have a fair chance to assert 
themselves. 

UVareliability is one of the most frequent 
causes of failure. The man who oan be de- 
pended upon Is always in demand. A petty 
lie, a emall plece of dishonesty, eye-serving 
and malingering,—a!l tend to create an im- 
pression of uorellability. Tahoe «mployer 
might be unable to explain jast why he re 
gards an employee astunrel/abla, but the opin- 
fon will be found, as arule, to be grounded 
in anamber of ast+, each in itself of slight 
importance, bat when taken together form- 
ing a link of deceit and dishonesty. Men 
eho need watching when they are em- 
ployed are pretty certain to be kept on 
the wa'oh for employment. 

“Never venture, never win,” is as 
applicable to the affairs of life today as 
when frst uttered. In no sountry in 
the world is timidity euch a bar to 
suceess as in America, because here the 
orises within reach of the bold and oour- 
ageous are s0 much greater than anywhere 
else. The timid are pushed aside ana 
trampled upon in the double-quick 
march toward fame and wealth. Nuthing 
worth cbtaining is ga'ned without risk 
Tne late Robert Bonner putall his ava'labie 
fands into advertising one week in order to 
bring In profits the next. He ran the risk 
of losing everything, but he beceme a 
millionaire instead ofa bankrupt. Aid he 
bean timid he might not have become » 
bapkrupt, bat he never would have beena 
millionaire. The bold and venturesome 
sometimes fell, but even in misfortane they 
excite sympathy and aimiration, while for 
the man who goes to the well on scoount of 
timidity there is nothing but contempt. 

Lack of perseverance is a first cousin to 
timidity, and canses many failares. It 
shows a weak character,—an abdsenoe of the 
robust, encractio, virile qualities which are 
requisite in lasting suceess. ‘‘ My motto is 





*Hold your grip,’” said Irving M. Scots 


builder of the Oregon, when telling of the 
many discouragements he had encountered 
and overcome. The man who is cowed by 
every reverse, and is ready to abandon an 
enterprise without a thorough trial, will 
never be numbered among the captains of 
industry or the magnates of finance. 

Clroumstances over which a man has 
absolutely no control may shat to him 
forever the portal of hope, or prove an open 
sesame to fortune and distinction. How 
large a proportion of failures are attributa- 
ble to such circumstances it would be 
difficult to estimate, but the namber must 
be very great.—Orison Swett Marden, in 
New York Journal. 


The First Christmas Gift. 


God so loved the world that nineteen bun- 
dred years ago he gave us his only begotten 
Son to teach us howto live. This was the 
first Christmas Gift. It was to announce 
this that the angel proclaimed to the shep- 
herds at watch in the fields, “ Behold I 
bring you tidings of great joy.”” However 
strongly we may emphasizs the beauty of 
Ohristmas as a day for remembering the 
poor, a day for family reunions and a day 
sweetened and blessed by presents beatowee 
and received, it will sooner or later become 
comparatively fiat and stale to us if we fail 
to see that its essential beaaty lies in its 
eommemoration of God’s priceless gift to 
man,—the gift of himself through his Son. 

Year by year God sets himself before us 
asa little child, in great hamilliy. Year by 
year through his holy nativity he calls us 
to behold him, and cries by his very speech- 
less infancy, ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me.’’ Now no longer is man’s way 
dark. Obrist, the Light of the World, goes 
before to show us where we sbal tread. 
For the negative Thou shalt not” of the 
Ten Commandments we have now the in- 
spiring ‘‘ Thou shalt” of the Man who was 
born at Bethlehem. , 

Robert Louis Stevenson has pointed out 
that it was inthe substitution of the pos- 
sible for the impossible that the ‘good 
news” of Christ’s coming lay. “ lt is much 
more important,”’ he wrote, ‘ to do right 
than not to do wrong; further, the one is 
pessible, and the other has always been and 
will ever be impossible. Christ ‘ delivered 
us from the law’ by showing us that the 
faithful design to do right is aceepted by 
God. That seems to me to be the gospel.” 

Yes, the “tidings of great joy,” the 
“goepel” which was marked by Christ's 
coming, means, if it means anythirg, that 
God accepts the spirit as well as the result 
of our designs. The eommandsto “ love all 
mer,” “love our neighbors as ourselver,’’ 
and so on take on a rew light In the glow 
of this assurance. There is nothing here to 
discourage. It is the same truth which 
Browning expressed: 

“ But only try, the trying will suf3s; 
The aim if reached or not makes great the life.” 

Perhaps we cannot, at avy rate at first, 
love those who despitefally use us, bat we 
certainly can do things to help them. We 
can be unselfish. Wecan refasetotake a 
mean advauteg?. Ani if we do this 
earnestly day after day, trying all the 
while to lova as Carist would bave us love, 
the fruition will inevitably come in honest 
kindliness, in consecrated zsal for those 
whom we have been able to serve. 

For not even love is a negative thing. 
Phillips Brooks has told us that there is no 
lova without its daty. The mere emotion 
which sectimentalists label love is poor, 
weak twaddie. Love and the desire to 
serve always go hacd in hand. Ifone has 
the former one mus} have the latter, and it 
is likewise true that one will always learn 
to love those whom one serves faithfally 
and with devotion. 

Sometimes it seems to us strange that 
Christ should have loved as he did the 
wavering fishermen who were his disciples. 
Stripped of romance, Peter, for instance, 
must have been arather trying character. 
Certainly, as one studies the persorality 
with whic Tissot has endowed him, one 
does not feel especially drawn to the man. 
But may nota haman explasation of Christ’s 
yearning tenderness for Si. Peter lie in the 
fact (hat Var Lord saw how mach he could 
help him? Consciousness of our power to 
help some one who needs us is a very 
potent factor in love. 

When God gava His Son to the world He 
taught as howto liveand love. Tae firsts 
Christmas gift was Him who is the Way, 
the Trath and the Light. Strip these of 
toeir theological meaning, and we have the 
very eubstance of the “giad tidings.’ 
The Way, a pattern, an ensample of god- 
liness; the Trath, all that Christ taught 
and preached; the Light, sach knowledge 
as may enable us always t> know what we 
ought to do. Sarely this first Ohristmas 
Gift was the most usefal as well as the 
most beautiful gifs man has ever known. 








Washington the Non-Partisan. 


One Sbuaodred years after the death of 
George Washington is a good time to write 
something about him. This applies to 
writing biographies ‘generally. Most men 
have in a hundred years been long forgot- 
ten. The silence of tae grave closes around 
the oc ffia as it is lowered inte the earth, or 
over the ashes as the body is cremated. 
Personal friends perpetuate the memories 
ot those they love. Bat in a few years these 
also pass tothe grave and are themselves 
forgotten. 

There are exceptions t> this in both the 
distinguished good and the extremely 
wicked. It wasthis that made Shakspere 
eay: 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 


Bat this is only a partial and somewhat 
heathenish view, and needs correction. In 
the Old Testament of our Bible we are told 
the memory of the wicked shall rot, but 
that the fame of those who love God halls 
grow brighter and brighter until the perfect 
day. 

There has been a great change in the 
view of General Washington within the 
past 100 years. He was at firet placed ona 
pedesial, andahalo fitted over his brow 
that rather obscured the man’s trae cbar- 
acter. This halo did not overestimate him. 
it was impossible to do that to the Father of 
his Country. It fitefar better than haloes 
usually do. Bat if we replace it now with a 
‘raer estimate, Washington’s fame will con- 
tinue to grow brighter as the centuries pass 
by. It is somewhat curious that the Roman 
Catholic Church has fixed on the limit of 
100 yeare after the death of any person be- 
fore he or she can be admitted to the calen- 
dar of saints. That keaps the calendar 
from being overcrowded with men and 
women whom most on earth have forgotten, 
and it insures for those who are put on the 
calendar a fairer and more charitable jadg- 
ment than could be givan before. 

We judge Washington now by his fare 
weil address to hia countrymen; by his 
parting address to those who had followed 
him through the perils of our R -volutionary 
straggie. Jadged by the fictof these he 





all his life. While he was President be 
wasa strong Federalist, but tally tolerant 
of these who had opposed the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution except as the frat 
ten amendments modified it. Both Alexan- 
der Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson were 
in his Cabinet. He took his counsel from 
both of the parties of his time, and formed 
his own conclasions. 





Dwight L. Moody. 

The zeal and religious fervor of the great 
evangelist, who died Friday, D:¢. 23, mark 
him as one of God’s prophets to the present 
generation. His last words, ‘' God is call- 
ing me,” showed how fally he recogniz3d 
the fact. Pe knew it ever after his conver- 
sion and call to evangelistic work. As the 
late Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon used to tell it, 
the eall came in this wise. Some poor and 
unlearned women were deeply impressed 
with the necessity for more strong, earnest 
men to carry God’s message of love to the 
world. But what could they do themselves 
to help this work? They resolved to meet 
daily and pray to God to send His Spirit 
into some young, vigorous man who should 
be God’s messenger to send the Gospel to the 
whole world. Finally they began to pray 
specifically for Dwight L. Moody, then a 
resident of their place. They said nothing 
te him about this, but met and prayed daily 
that the Spirit of God would so fill Dwight 
L. Moody that he could not forbear deliver- 
ing the message that God should give him. 

In due time the answer to this prayer 
came. It may have been forty days, as hap- 
pened at Jerusalem after the ascension of 
Christ, before the Day of Pentecost. Then 
the discipler, heretofore wholly disheart- 
ened, were endaed with God’s spirit appear- 
ing among them as tongues of fire. But 
when Mr. Moody did at last speak he de 
livered ne uncertain message. 

That message is ended now. The ques- 
tions the whole religious world is asking 
now is who will be Mr. Moody’s successor, 
and will the message he brings be the same 
as Mr. Moody’s ? 

This last is hardly probable. In the 

Bible we are taught that each life has its 

own work, and it mast be completed before 

the man ean die. Elisha was fitted to carry 

on the work of the Great Prophet Ei jah, 

_ he had a very different kind of work to 
0. 


British Markets for Canadian 
Farmers. 


While the preferential tariff, so called in 
Canada, has failed to promote importation 
from Great Britain, as shown by the trade 
returns forthe past fiseal year, they bear 
ample testimony to the value of the British 
market tp the Canadian farmer. A state- 
ment has been prepared by the custom de- 
partment of the valas of the principal arti- 
cles under the head of *‘ Animals and their 
produce and agricultural products,” ex- 
ported to Great Britain and the United 
Statos respectively. 

Acoo'ding to this statement, Canada ex- 
ported during the year 1899 horses to the 
value of $898,063, of which Great Britain 
took $591,200, and the Ualted States $283,- 
593 

Cattla exports totaled $8 532,835, being 
$7,129 430 worth to Great Britain and $1,298,- 
170 to the Ualted States. 

Sheep, $1,540,857, of which the United 
States took $1,176,687 and Great Britain 
$323,736. 

Batter was exported to the value of 
$3700873 in all, Great Britain taking 
$3 526,997 worth and the Uaited States but 
$3984. . 

Of atotal cheese export of $16,776,765, 
Great Britain took $16.718,418 worth, acd 
the United S:ates $17,739 worth. 

The export of eggs amounted to $1,267,- 
063, of which $1,254,392 worth went to Great 
Britain and $6666 to the Uaited States. 

Of fare, $1 555 237 worth in all were ex- 
ported, Great Britain taking $1,165,260, the 
United States $382,266. 

Toe total value of bacon exported was 
$9,953 583, of which Great Britain took 
$9 948,327 and the United States $3002. 
Other meets, totaling $834,834, were 
taken by Great Britain to the value of 
$763 797 and by the Uaited States $24,836. 
Fruits, total export $3,596,415, of which 
$2 773491 went to the mother country, and 
$347,376 worth to the United States, 

O«ts were exported to the value of §3,- 
268,388, of which Britain took $2,811,113 
worth, and the Uaited States $38,726. 

Of an export of $1,955,508 worth of peas, 
$1 651,192 went to Great Britain and $73,280 
worth to the United States. 

Great Briiaia took the bulk of our $7,- 
784 487 exporte4 of wheat, namely, $7,453,- 
388 worth, the United States $12,643 

Of dour Canada expoited to the old coun- 
try $297,713 worth and $19,582 wor.h to 
the United States. 

Uacenumerated agricoltural products to 
the value of $1 852,783 were taken by Enag- 
land and $3,056,291 by the United States out 
of a total of $4 857,139 exported under that 
head. 

Of the total of $69,696,045 worth of farm 
and dairy produce exported as abova de- 
tailed, $60,053,542 worth was taken by 
Great Britain, $5,778,219 by the Uulied 
States, and $3,865,284 by other countries. 
Compared with the export of these arti- 
cles in 1898, the expert for 1899 shows the 
following increases and decreases: 
Inereases—In sheep, $268,780; in batter, 
$1 654,187; In bacon, $3 652,297; in fralis, 
$1 887,055; in oatr, $226,810. 

Decreases—In horses, $599,381; in cattle, 
$200,457; in cheese, $795 998; In eggs, $263, - 
854; in flour, $2,820,472; and in wheat the 
large decrease of $9,529 420. 








Indian Summer Weather. 


One of the climatic conditions peculiar to 
America, and especially to New England 
and the region of the lower lakes, is the 
balmy air which comes a few days before 
cold weather, giving warning to prepare for 
winter. It was one of the early experiences 
of the first settlers of New England, and 
they learned to call it ‘‘ [Indian summer,” 
believing that Providence sent it to enable 
farmers to gather their corn so that they 
might not be w.thout a supply of food when 
cold weather came. The poets speak of 
this season as St. Martin’s summer, and the 
poet Whittier printed his bock of poems 
with that title after he had reached the 70th 
milestone of life and believed his work for 
humanity well nigh done. 

Old faimers and trappers who have had 
long experience with Indian summer give 
it a bad name as treacherous and deceitful. 
They call unseasonably fine weather at any 
time of year ‘a weather breeder,”’ and pre 
dict cold and storm to follow. The sciex- 
tific weather forecasters ¢xplain the reason. 
They say that fine weather out of season 
means there isan area of warm air in that 
spot, and that just as soon as the colder air 
from farther north or west rushes in to fill 
the vacuum, there must be a sudden and 
violent change to much severer weather, 
and with snow where there are large bodies 
of water or bilzzards beyoud the arid region 
of the sea coastand the lakes. In the erid 





seems filled with the spirit of conservative 
wisdom. Yet in hie earlier career he was, 


ao ardent patriot, and as far removed from 
non partisanship as can be thought. The) 





mar, George Washington, kept on growing 


region there is oiten severe cold weather 
quite esrly inthe fall, but with very little 
snow. When cold weether thus brgins 
early in the arid region it usually meapsa 


The Bubonic Fever. 


A friend asks us where and when what is 
now called bubonic fever had its origin, 
and what are ite symptoms. As we are not 
® physician the last question we turn over 
to the doctors, whose business it is to treat 
all kinds of diseases. But as for the his- 
tory of the disease that is common property 
for all who have access to them, and know 
where to look. The fever is essentially a 
“ dirt disease,” as it used to be called before 
the doctors bai found out so mach as they 
now know about bactaria. It has always 
been most destructive in tropical climates, 
and only prevails in winter where warm 
fires are kept and rooms are overheated. 

The earliest of all records of bubonic 
fever is believed to have been reeorded in 
the early part of the Bible, where Irsae 
fleeing from Egyptian bondage was prepar 
ingto regain possession of the Land of 
Canaan which had long ago been promised 
to Abraham, Israel and Jaeob and their 
descendants. They were then called 
“ emerods,” which means sore boils break- 
ing out on various parts of thebody. While 
the Philistiner, owing to their filthiness, 
were sorely efiicted with emerods, and 
fereed to desist from their opposition, the 
Israelites,so long as they obsyed the health 
laws of the Mosaic code, were entirely free 
from them. Wen they imitated their Philis- 
tine neighbors some of the Israelites were 
affilcted the same as they. 

Tne tather of the writer says that in his 
boyhood, in the early part of the present 
century, reports that a physielan found a 
case or more of true bubonic fever even 
then. He described the boils as firet break- 
ing out ander the armpits and in the groin. 
Any ipjary to the body below the groin 
will, he said, cause bard swellings in the 
groin itself, while injaries abeve the groin 
will cause hard swellings ander the arm- 
pite. Many persons have noticed sueh 
henomensa in their own persons. Tals may 
develop into true bubonic fever if the dis 
ease is prevalent. 

The account of the breaking ont of 
bubonic fever among the Philistines is 
found recorded in 1. Samuel, fifth chapter, 
sixth to ninth verses. 





Moral Quality of Money. 


Andrew Oarnegie is known the world over 
asa man who has made his mililons by iron 


burg. Heisin the Jargest sense a pubiie 
man, holding and seeking no office, but 
giving his opinion, as in this country every 


attention and interests the public. The 
world stops to listen to such a map, for it 
presumes that a man who has gained great 
wealth can if be will tell is something of 
interest. To the world’s surprise what Mr. 
Carnegie had to tell the world had to do 
with wealth, bat told nothing how 

sequire it. There came instead a plain 
statement, that wealth in large amounts is 
not really worth trying to keep, and that 
any man is disgraced if he leaves life worth 
a volilion or more of dollars. This has 
never been the popular view, especially in 
this country, where to accumulate large 
amounts has always been held a virtue, b> 
cause is enabled its possessor to extend his 
or her influence farther, and accomplish 


| more in the world. 


We ned to take Mr. Carnegie’s telling 
sentences about being disgraced by the 
possession of great wealth with some 
abatement. That was possibly necessary to 
set people to thinking onthis subject. Bat 
money in itself is neitter moral nor 
immoral. It is a source of power to its 
possessor, which he may use for good of 
ill. im the hands of some men wealth | 
accomplishes great things for the world, | 
and thereby increases itself. Many of the | 
great fortunes of the world have made more 
wealth for mankind than the!r owners have 
been ableto secure. In fact, most of the 
world’s great benefactors have been poor 
men, and the greatest of all was one born | 
nearly ninetsen hundred years ago, who | 
said of himself, ‘‘ The Son of Man hath not | 
where to lay his head.””’ Yet though the'| 
world’s benefactors have been primarily 
poor men, they have had tobe alded by | 
wealth, and there have always ia every age | 
been enough good men who had wealth to) 
help carry on the good work which poor | 
men have originated. 
In our Revolutionary War most who at | 
first favored independence were poor mep. | 
Bat George Washington was much the) 
wealthiest man in the country at that time. | 
He was e:t'mated as worth a million, and it | 
was the possession of this large wealth that 
turned the thoughts of the straggling col-| 
onists to Washington as their natural | 
leader. Probadly no man with less wealth | 
than Washington could have maintained | 
his ascendency in American polities during | 
the trying Revolutionary period, when 
regzed aud footsore patrict soldiers cheer- 
faily followed the lead of Washington 
during the hard winter of 1778-9. ‘Pie fact 
that General Washington defrayed his own | 
personal expenses daring the war, and re- | 
fused any salary, showed as nothing else 
could have done how thoroughly his soul 
was enlisted in the cause of national inde- 
pendence. 

But the work of most modern wealiby 
men is notto lead great political movements, 
but to he!p forward the progress of human- 
ity in other and less conspicuoas ways. 
Every human being, whether poor or rich, 
is obligated to help forward this work to the 
fall extent of hispower. Allheve a work | 
to do in the world, and upon @delity to that | 
work depends life’s success or failure. The 
increase of wealth, cf ability and of any 
other element which can give life value, | 
increases buman responsibility. It is the 

growing conviction that so much can be) 
done with plenty of money to do with that | 
makes wealthy men afraid to increase their, 
responsibilities in this way, and caused Mr. | 
Carnegie to make the remark that we have 

quoted. At the time he avowed bis puar-| 
pose to dispose of most of his property be 
fore he died. But we suspect that he finds, 
thas giving away property todo good with, 
it is mach harder than heanticipsted. He 
will probably continue In the iron-mano- | 
facturing business, with the result of | 
increasing his present great fortune to atill | 
larger proportions. In this way he will 
almoct certainly make his money continue 
to do good in the world. 
The trath is that it requires an encrmous 
amount both of capital and labor to keep 
the world’s wheels of industry in motion. 
Whoever in any way helps along this good 
work, aud whoever makes it easier for those 
who are helping, is the world’s benefactor | 
and cannot lose his reward. Helpfuiness | 
to humanity in the journey that all are tak- 

ing tothe future life seems to be growing 

more and more the substance of the Christ- | 
ian religion. Ali else is vanity and worse. 
than vain, because it makes a mockery of | 
the most important concerns of man. In) 
our journey through life some one has truly 

ssid it is the duty of all to give help where- 

ever we can, for we go through this journey 

bat once and gannot come back to remedy, 
any mistakes. 
To a mach greater extent than ever bofore 
this truth is now impressed on ali claeses 
and conditions of men. The wealthy do 
not now as they onee did regard their 


| 








very cold winter farther east. 


wealth assomething for their own selfish 


smelting and manufacturing near Pitte-' 


man may, on whatever subject attracts bis | could be obtained. 


use. 1t is a trust given them to be expended 
for the betterment of the world. 8», tor, 
the humblest worker in this cause need not 
feel abashed that he can do so little. As 
General Washington said in bis farewell 
address when taking leave of the soldiers 
who had followed him until national inde- 
pendence was won, ‘‘ Happy, thrice happy 
aré they who have borne any part, however 
humble, in achieving |this glorious resuit ”’ 
To that verdict the whole world is coming 
soon or late, and it behooves all who have 
aught to do in the world to seethat they are 
neither shirks nor laggards, but faithful to 
the duties that lie before them. It will be 
idle then toask whether the rich or the 
poor shall then receive most honor. Proba- 
bly the sentenee well done will be for each 
more welcome than any human earth has to 
give. 





Prevention of Loss by Injarious 
Insects. 


Theattacks of injarious insects probably 
cause the loss of several millions of dollars 
in Massachusetts alone each year. This 
has no: always been the case, but insects are 
becoming more abundant and consequently 
more destructive. Mach of this destruction, 
however, could be either in part or 
wholly prevantsd if the proper methods 
of treatment were made use of, and that 
this is not more frequentiy done is very un- 
fortunate. Itis probable that the [reason 
for the apparent negligence in this! regard 
is due to ignoranee as to what the insect is 
in each particular case, and what to do to 
prevent its,ravages. Itis this very uncer 
tainty which results in nothing being done 
in most cases. 

Ia order to provide this information (for 
residents of the State, the Entomological 
Division of the Hateh Experiment Station 
at Amberst offers its services without 
charge to all who may desire them. In 
order to obtainthis assistance, write to the 
entomologist, Hateh Experiment Station, 
at Amherst, Mass., describing the trouble, 
and also, if possible, send samples of the 
injary and the inseet causing it, and atten- 
tion will at onee be given to the maiter. 

As the Hatch Experiment Station of 
Massachusetts is supported in part by State 
appropriation such a use of its facilities by 
| the people of the State is not only justifia- 
| ble but moet desirable, for it was estab- 
lished for jast that purpose, and no one 
who incurs loss by insect ravages can ex- 
@use bimvelf for that loss except on the 
ground of ignoranee that such assistance 





O crop can 

grow with: 
out Potash. 
Every blade of ' 
Grass, every grain 
of Corn, all Fruits 
and Vegetables 
If 


enough is supplied 





must have it. 





you can count on a full crop— 
if too little, the growth will be 
“ scrubby.” 


Send for our books telling all about composition of 


fertilizers best adapted for all crops. 


They comt yeq 
nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 03 Nassau St., New Vouk, 


NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





' Sept. Ist marked the 
introduction of the Im 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or * Dairy” sizes 
of De Lavai Cream Sepa. 
rators and these newest 
**Alpha”’ disc machings 
are simply unapprosch 


able by anything else 
the shape of acream ; 





ad Sana 
rator. Overwhelming ag 
has been the conceds d sn. 
periority of the De Lava) 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised atil 
higher and they are mere 
than ever placed ina élas 
by themselves as revards all 
jin possible competition, 
Sead for new catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranooier & Cana St68., 74 Cortianot Strest, 
CHICAGO. NEW YCRK 





Also for Saie by 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Cerporatton 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Easv Terms if Desired 








Cider applies. 


The prices obtained for cider in the re- 
| tall markets would jastify one in {the be- 
| lief that there waisa big profit in raising 
| apples for grinding. Iftie growar| of the 
| apples received his proportion of the prices 
| at which cider retailer, it would pay better 
| to sell his apples for making cider instead 
|of sending them to market for the 
|tableuse. But we should remem er that 
a good deal of the best cider is made of 

fine anples and not of the poor trash that 
many farmers put into the cider mil). 
| Indeed, it is a distinct industry in some 
| localities to ralse cider apples, pure and 
jsimple. Tue so-celled Smith cider apple 
‘is raised quite extensively for cider in 
| places where it does well, and it is an 
|}apple that sells well for table uses. Is 
| makes the best cider in the market, and 
the trees are heavy bearers. Instead of 


| 
} 


| being a email, crabby apple, as some might 
| be inclined to think of it, the fruit grows 
|}as large as the Ben Davie, andiit has 
}enongh tartness 


to it to make it very 
desirable. Where this apple does its best 
it haga flavor superior to the Ben Davie. | 
There tethe fanit with it thas it will so 

thrive anywhere and everywhere, butapr-. 
pears very particular about its soll, tand | 
climate. It probably does its bestin Ver-| 
mont, New York and Pennsylvanis, but 
some trees are doing well in the Western | 
Stater. Where it blights badly it should be | 
given up, and other trees planted in /ts| 
lace. | 


apples can be made a success for cider,mak 
ing if one has the machinery to convert the 
apples into cider and vinegaron a large 
ecaie,and then fiad a market for the product 
in such a way thatthe middlamen do not get | 
most of the p ofiis. There is often a good 

marxet for this apple, andal!l the surplus 
ones can then be turned into cider. We) 
most learn to raise better apples for| 
the citer mill if we are to get! 
the best retarns for them. Smal, | 
inferior apples seem to have had their dey | 
in every line, and the man who continues to | 
raise them is engaged in a losing game. It | 
is the belief of some that the poor, knotty, 





| sour eppies of any old tree will do to grind 


up for cider and vinegar. They may do) 
for home use, but not if the products are | 
goirg to the large marketr, where they must | 
be tested and brought into compet!tion with | 
other products. 5. W. CHAMBERS. | 

New York. 





Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


The apple market remains in about the 
same conditions as at our last report. The 
receipts have not been heavy, and there 
may be less poor stock than then, but the 
demand is light, and prices do not improve. 
Not many apples are good enough to go 
over $2.50 a barrel, though we quote 
King and Snow from $250 to $3. No.1 
Baldwins ace $2 to $350, and some fancy 
sell for a littie more. Greenings are 
thus variable in qualityand range from 
$175t»$2 York S ate mixed varieties are 
$125 to $1.75 Tallman Sweets $150 to 
$250. Fair apples for immediate use et $1 

1.25, No. 2 or common sorts. A few 
pears lu cold storage selling at $250 to 
$350 for Apjov to $4 for Bosc and 
Dana’s Hovey, Uave Ood cranberries sell 
siowly at $5.50 to $6 a barrel for ch: ice a 4 
$4 50 to $5 for fair to good. Boxesjchoice at 
$1.85 to $2, and $1 50 to $1.75 for eommon. 

Fiorida urangesare coming more freely 
but there are many that do not bring tail 
qaotasions, Ohotce bright in jobbers’ 
hands bring $875 to $525, with some at 

' $3 Rasses mostiy at $3.25 
to $375. Jamaica oranges in barreis, 
qqoeetee sound fruit, $6 to 

x68 repecned. 150, 176 or 200 eonnss, | 
$375 to $4, 250 oounse, $325. Fior- 
ida grape fruit $7.50 to $10 a box, 
Incladiug choice, fancy and extra fancy 
Messina lemons, 300 counts, $275 to 
$3 25 (or good to 6 oise, $350 to $375 fo 
taney and extra, 360 counts $250 w $3 
Almeria grapes steady, at $6 to $10 per 
cark asts quality and siza of cask, ew 
daiesat4}centsa pound. F gs steady at 
10 to 15 Geute for Tackish ano 8 to 10 ganis 
for Californie, pineapples 30 to 50 cents 








Hews This! ) 

We offer One Hucdred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Oatarrh that cannct be cured by 
Bail’s Uatarrb Care. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigaed, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the lact 16 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorabie tn all business transactions, and fina: - 
Cially able to carry Out any Obiigat'ous made by } 
tneir firm. { 
Wage & CRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Drugaiste, Loiedo, VU. 

Hali’s Ostarrh Cure ts taken Internaliy, acting 
Cirectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces cf 
the system. Price, 75s. pertoitie, Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Ac orchard of fine Smith cider or similar £ 
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¢ — WINDMILLS, 


® Hand 

© Steam uM S 
@ Power g 
® 

s} 


3 Tanks and Towers, 
© ENGINES FOR PUMPING, 


4 . 
®) Send for Catalogue and full particulars to 


S$ CHARLES J. JACER CO. 


° 174 High St, cor. Batterymarch, 
4 BOSTON, MASS 
LOLOL OLD LOLE POLO LOLOL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


OBES BE OS 282 SSLTE ST ALTLS LS 2S LTEAEZL*ELAGE 


The Short Line Between 
BOSTON axa 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OH8IOAGO, 
aay” ST. LOUIS, 

Yy OINOINNATI 





And All Points West. 


‘Lake Champlain Route 


Between’ BOS TON-a00 


Burlington, .Vt., Montreal, Ottawa. 


And all Canadian#Points. 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on al! 
threogh trains. 
For time-Tab'es or space in S'eeping Oars cali on 


| any Ticket Ag nt of the Compes?: or adress 


M BURT 
@cn. Pass Agt. Boston Mass. 
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IF WAITING 


to find a better fence than the Page you had better 
sit down, for you'll get awful tired. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


MOSELEY’S 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
All The Cream in 60 Minutes. 
Prices $7 to SIG. 


Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 


mS Moseley & Pritchard Mfg.Co. 


Mention this Paper. CLINTON, tOW* 

















COOK Your FEED and Save 
alf the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM  BOILE 


With Dumping Caldron. Emr 
ties its kettle in one minute ve 
simplest and best arrangement for 
cooking food for stock. Also make 
Dairy and Laundry Stoves 
Water and Steam Jacket Ke® 
tles, Hog Scalders, Cauldron 
etc. §@™ Send for circulars, 

D. RB. SPERLY & Co., Batavia. 1b 


FOR SALE BY 








= JACOB GRAVES & C0 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS. CANARY BIRDS, 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
AMANGR CURR WHICH BRATS THE WORLD 
Also Seeds of All Kinte 


: 
ct, self | 
MATH rinincvertecs‘e| 


priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the lessees per cent. of 
* fertile eggs at the lowest cost 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, UL 






















Reeuns ’ " k 
Improved oun bi 
Holds them firmly, or : 
them forward when !))"F 
down, pushes back wie* 
4 standing, gives, tree 


: “ 
4 of bead, keeps then cress 


ICE PLOWS 


Batavia, T\. Catalogue Free 
es 
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MARKETS. 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Week ending Dec. 27, 1899. 
Amount of Stock at Market. 


Shotes 
avd Fat 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veais 
This week, 3026 2842 62 19,506 936 
Last week, 2278 8693 62 383,745 1544 





Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 
Beef.—Per hundred pounds on eon weight of 


nide, tallow and meat, oo, wo first 
q 5 76; second qualit Logs 36; 
third quality, | 04 Ome aE ‘choice 4. 
pairs r some 0 © poorest, 

pris Coase. 


Cows and Young Gabeee oe q 
88; extra, $40@48; fancy milch cows. 1, $209 
j.rrow and dry, $19@26. 
Stores.—Thin young cattle for farmers: 
pr oy ttt tt ; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year. 


Sheep.—Per pound, live weight, 2% 
apse ; sheep and lambs per h 
rt 608440; lambs, 44@5o0. 

Fat Hogs.—Per pound, 3% rae Bre Sone 4 
snotes, wholesale,...: retai 
eountry tressed boas. 6@5%o. 

Veal Oalves.—34@6c # bb. 

fides.~Srighton, 8@8%c # ib; country lots, 


7% ¢. 
P Oalf Skins.—750@$1.60. Dairy skius, 50@ 
Os. 
R Tallow.—Brighton, 8@2%c # BD; country lots, 
ye azo. 
Lamb Skins, —-40@70c. 


joxtra, 
in lots, 





Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. 


615 2703 6278 637 170 
2411 1389 13,228 399 120 


Watertown 
Brightwon.. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 





Maine. Northern ship- 
At Brighton. pers 65 240 
Libby Bros 20 10 genet 
Barris & Fe At Watertown. 
bw 35 114 J A Hathaway 38 
aioe & Gould 10 Rice 1 7 1140 
AW stanley 6 “~ oma & w 
waAGieason 1é 
Thompsons NEDM&W 
Hanson 10 s Co 400 
M D Holt & 8on21 Massachusetts. 
D Lougee 8 At Watertown. 
Bk Chapman 123 J 8 He 20 


At Brighton 

J 8 Henry 84 
R Connors 17 
Scattering 80 
H A Gilmore a 
45 


New Hampshire, 
At ne 
A © Foss 27 7 
At nan OM & Weel 
ie J Guoduow 
Northern ship- J FP Day 
pers 25 75 
«t “atertewa. 
HA Wilcox 6 
wreck & 
Wood 
W F Wallace 


Western 
At Brighton. 
J McFlynn 17 


23 
47 


Vermont. 

At Watertown. 
Oarr & 

Williamson 7 
Frec Savage 30 
DO Novonan 8 
HB Combs 49 
OW Cheney 
atau d& Weel 

te 


Morris Beef 
48 Co. 1207 
Swift & Co. 641 
Sturtevant & 
Haey 82 
88 Learned 61 
a . a DA& Weel 
N . D M&W 
Lo 800 
at Watertewn. 
J Gould 60 
J A Hatha 


way 219 





Kxpert fradc, 


The export trade would have been of larger 
proportivns were there more steamers at ba. d. 
There were only 454 caitie and 1li4u sheep 
started w.thin the wees, but for the nxt ten 
lays the shipments will be very heavy there 
being quite a bumber o: beats to arrive Market 
for Stale cattle rules steady at Liverpool, 
sales at Ll4¢@ 3c,d w. Exjore o 
also very light tois past week 
Shipments and destinations On steamer 
Michigan, for Liverpoo , 242 cattle by Morris 
Beef | a any, [44 State and 38 Canada cattle 
by a. Hatuaway. 60 State Cattie by .J. Gould, 
,eep from Canada by Rice & Haley.} 


Horse Business. 


fhe past week has been In preparation for 
“hristmas, aud the ousiness in horses has bec n 
fig it. Dealers found hetrade ight and prices 
the arrivals were very —_ with ail 


Quvmiual 
the dealers. Snow's combinatiou sale stable had 


with 
beef was 


ll Pe 


in 2 carloads only that were sold at from g0V0@ 
Qu At | rockway’s sale stabiea sluw 
demand, but fair for last week of the year; had 


in three carloads and mostly disposed of. Sales 

inciuded iight and heavy hors-s from $60@225, 

AL A.W. Vavis’s Norihampton-sireet sale stable 

& sale of nice pacers aud road horses at §126@ 

£50 At Welch & Hall's sale stable # fair 
ednesday’s 


sale; sold from §5u@60 head. 
Baies from 850@150 mostiy. Svid 1 pair of 
8575-tb horses at $525. Kussell & Drew soid 
= horses for busiuess a6 $450; L pair at $250. 
Al ble 


natioual Horse Exchange sales just fair 
at steady prices. 4 — | 


Uaion Yards, Watertown, 


| Tuesday, Dec. 26, 1899.7 
fois isa slim week in cattle, both for Rome | 
and export. [he arrivals light and tne busin ss 
Ou4a smail Scale Very few droves at market 
and those who did come handle. lightly. What 
were sold wen. generally a: firm prices. Western 
st ers cost higher than obhy week before 1n the 
year at & rauge of O4a7%c. Country cattle 
from 244 a6e alace sold 4 beef cows, av. 
lu0V tbs. at 34c; 3 cows of 242u Ibs. at 3c 
4. A. Hathaway sod 10 steers, of 15560 ths, at 
6% 2U,0f 1:25 tbs, at 64¢c; 60, of 166v Ibs, 


atoc; 40, of 1475 tbs, at 634 ¢. 
Venul Cnives, 


Bu'chers were taking calves at 4c better price; | 


bot that they were Worth any more in the city, 
bu usidering tae light run bid firm prices. A 
wtoft 130 tb caives at 6c # Ib, and sales at 56444 
O\4 

Sheep! Houses. 


¥ irket supply is very light and the offerings 

i¢ rth 1ociude only «a very few luts, aud 

the q lity Was LOU especially nice. Severa lots 
Wentto N.E D. M & Wool Companys works 
W F. Wallace sold a lot of sheep and lambs, 990 


Late Arrivals and Sales. 


The basing of milch cows was not so exten- 
sive, belug the last week of the yrar, Se tre 
genera! tone ofthe market was qu et. 
complatredo the weak trade. but as =e ry 
A=. light © Gearence was cf cted. Cows a 
rom y60 mostly. aaey Bros. sold 8 
) milen cows = 130 the lot; 2 spriogers at $35 
each. C W. Cheney sold choice cows at $504 6v, 
with nies from . Harris & Fellows seld 
erro Se from a a > 


oxen, of 3490 ths. at : 


the at3%o aprinsers” at $3. Se, 8. — 
sold 70 cows from §30@ ons, pman sol 
2 B cous at $45, 1 at son 2 at $36. M.D. Holt & 


Bon, 32 cows at $3 W A. Gleason, 1 fancy 
cow at $50, 1 springer at $37. 


Stere Pigs. 
5 gmall pigs at $1.60@2.26. Shotes, $3.560@ 
‘ Mileh Cows. 


Supply was light the day after Obristmas, and 
& was as well and better than a — run. The 
bidaio were not as numerous as usual, and the 
saee was not active, still the rf sold 
n the range of last week’s prices. In look- 
oe over the stock there were found some chi ice 
cows taat coul: not be afforded for 2 83 than $65 
70. Thompsen & Hanson sold 4 esta and 
choice cows from §45@60; 6 cows from $30@40. 
Libby Bros sole 10 cows fr m §40@55 > 
several choice cows, 10 cows from §2 
e sold 3 oi ofce cows at §50@58; |0 cows 
and spriogers at $40@48, anda number of cows 
at 62 





Boston Produce Market. 


Wholesale Prices. 






Poultry. 
Fresh Killed. 

Northern and Kastern— 
Green Ducks ...........+++ eccccescces 10813 
Green Geese.. coecescsecsee 11@12 
Chickens, common to good... cocccccccce 10Q18 
Chickens. choice roast soeee eveceee 14@16 
Fowls, extra ChoOloee.........6..eeseee - 12 
Fowls,common to cccccccceccccce 10 
Pigeons, tame BRIS 50@ 
Western iced— 

Turkeys, choice drawn.......+..0..++ 138 

Turkeys, fair to good....,. eoce 10 

Turkeys, choice undrawn. esses LI@IIM 

Chickens, choice, large. . . 

Chi kens, medium .... 10 

Fowis, good to choice 10 

Old Cocks........ bedecesceebeccece «- 6% 

Live Poultry. 
BOWS PB... cc cccccccecccecccoccccccces 9@10 
Roosters @ th. .....-..-- ccccsccceseses 5E6 
Spring Chickens @ IB. .......-..00--0. 910 
Butter. 


NoTs.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 50 lb. tubs only. 


Northern N. Y., large tubs... 

Western, asst. spruce tubs... 

Western, large ash tubs..... 
Creamery, northern ~~. ° 
Creamery, western firsts.. 





Creamery, seconds............ oseseceee 20422 
mg? vv CASLOFD.. ...-00+ 00% Sccecese - 22426 
oo eceecceeccccesecccesece 244 
Dairy iL Wis suiccenoseeessesns - 23a 
Dairy, N. ¥. | Vt. firsts............ 21a@22 
Dairy * Y¥. and Vt. seconds.......... 18a20 
et Sa . ¥. and Vt. low grades...... 15416 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs, 
QI, ans cc ce gscescceccssceseegeces 0@ 
West imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts 18419 


*  {mitation creamery seconds.... 17@ 
“ ladle firsts and extras......... 
* ladle S@CONdS.........scesseeeees 
Boxes 
Extra northern creamery.... 
Extra western creamery... 
Bxtra GOITY .. 0c .ccccccescces 
Common to good 
Trunk butter in % or % bb prints 
Extra northern creamery.........---- 28@ 





Extra northern dairy.......+...-+-«+« 25@ 
COMMON tO COO... 2.00 cccescccccccccs 20a23 
Extra western creamery... ......-+-+- 27a 
Cheese, 
New York, —- extra Pp? ». eeocsecees 1244@13 
firs t Pb. anescenseces.. SEE 
Vt. email extra ® b.. sevecccceceses 1242@ 
- Arete W WB... ccoccccoccccce - iLi@i2 
* seconds PB W.....-ceseeecees 9@1U 
Western twins @xtra. .......--seee eens 12%@ 
Western twins, fair to good ...... 11@12 
Sage cheese, extra, B Ib......--+--++++ 13a 3% 
Ohio Flats, @xtra ........00 cee ceeeceee 11@11% 
Ecce. 
Nearby and Cape tancy # doz........ 28@30 
Eastern choice a o0ed cvecceceocce 25a. 


Eastern fair to 
Mich. and Ind. 
Vt. and N.H. choice wenee 





Western fair to good.. 
Western selecte . fresh.. 
Potatoes 

Native, # bu— , 
Green Mountaln.......-..+eeceeeeeeeeee 60@ 
Rose and Hebrons, extra........+--- .. 58a60 
York State, white, per bu.......--- 65.468 

Sweet Potatoes. 

Norfolk ® bbl., extra. .- eee cecees 2 25@2 50 
Norfo.k, fair to good, ? Tiadecnensed 1 76a2 00 
| Jersey, extra,dh Dis coniaien © eo sceers 2 50a8 00 
Green vegetables. 

Beets native ® bushel........- .---- 40@50 
Cabbage, new, ® bbl 1 256@ 
Carrots @ DU. -«.ee-+e--- 


Lettuce, # box 
Onions, ‘native, e bbi 





Ps ursley, ®@ bu.......- 

Radishes, ® doz........- 

String beans— 7 

Southe n green, P Crate...+---+++e---- ica 00 
Squash, marrow, # DD1......--+++ +++ 





Senesh, Hubbard, P COD... . ee eeeees 20 ( 0426 00. 
8. inach, Balt., @ DDI ...------+- «++ 1 00@ 

| Spinach, native, 4 DU .ccccccccscccece 40450 
Turnips, flat, » bo seescccooecooooses 80a35 


hs, at 4c, and some that did not bring over 3c 
We snticlpate the arrival of some good Northern | 
MUCKS LALer OD. 


Miich Cews. 
A lightrun, befog last week of the year Good 
; ws Oriug fair prices, §45¢65. Common cows 
2.438, 
Fat Hogs. 
, Prices rule steady. Western at 3% @4%sc., live. 
Oval hogs 6@5%c, d. w 


Live Poultry. 
Steady prices at 10@10%c by the crate. 
is al 46,@56c each 
Dreves ef Veal Calves. 
Maine—Libby Bros , 35; Har is & Fellows, 47; 
Adams & Gould, 18; A. W. Stanley, 16; W. A 
Gleason 15; Thompson & Hauson, 22; M. D: 
" t& Son, 40; D. Lougee o; K. E. Chapman, 


Pul- 


New Hampshire—A C. Foss,8; Northern shi 


pers, low; H. A. Wilcox, 9; Breck & Wood, 2 
W.F Wa'lace, 86. 

Vermont Carr & Williamson, 7; Fred Savage, 
’ i. 8. Combs, 12; C. W. Cheney, 6; Northern 
bippers, 180. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 100; W. A Bard- 
we 15; RK. Connors, 12; scattering, 100, H. 
A Gilmore, 19; J. Goodnow. 3, J. P. Day, 10. 


Hrighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Stock at yards: 24'i cattle, 139 sheep, 13,228 
£8, 899 ca ves, 120 horses. From West, 2008 
s.13,100 hogs,!20 horses; Malue, 80 cattle, 


> 2 


32 sheep, 206 calves; New Hampshire, 27 
fate, 7 sheep, 8 hu 8, 8 ca ves; Massachusetts, 


40\ cartle, 120 hogs, 156 calves. 
Tu sday at Briguton. 241 head of cattle. Ex. 
port cat le have arrived, to be ready for shipment 
‘iaicge Bumbers, The local trade was no. as 


00d as 


ce sometimes noticed. Tue supply being 
t 


Ot caused a fimness to prices, and the fortu 

‘s\@ lealers realized nea te 4c advance but 
u * requirements are not heavy theclosing days 
* year, Harris & Fellows sold 1 pai cattle, 


vt Otbs, 1 air, of 3470 fbs, others of 3300. 
‘ tb OO 
Aa 


2350. 2760 ths, aud 16 that would 
‘erage 1650 fths,at 64%ec B fh J. Gvodnow 
sold © beef cows. ay. 800 Ibs,at 244¢ 541 good buil, 
ah ibs,at 3% ¢, Other sales irom 34 @t te, 
Ses 








The Cowy Odor 


vhich is so promirert 
in much of the da'ry 
bniter, and which is so 
| (ffeosive to many pe- 
i ple isthererul: of dir: 
real fixe dirt net cnantt 
be «tratne’ ont. Th 
Littte Giant Sepa- 
FRtoOr \eakes. US Mii BL 
Gus, preduces a fPer- 
fect fl. vor and greatly 
' ircr- area the produc 
: it te tha ra‘est, easvert 
x clean: d, and reqiire 
5 lew pairs than any 
amall separator made 
Send (cr Catalogue No. 20. 


The Sharp'es Oo., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. West Obester, Pa- 
CHILAGYD, \U..8. & 


Turnips, St, Anéeows A WEE cccccces 
Tomatoes, hothouse, ® Ib 15 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples— 
Baldwin # bbl...... gccccees secevccece 2 00@3 00 
Snow. P aaa peNeRROA 2 50.a3 00 
Cte Ae A) eee 2 60@3 00 
Greenings, @ DDI] . .. ----..-ceeeee cree 1 76@2 50 
Mixed varieties, @ Dbl.... .- «. «+++ 1 25a2 OO 
Talman Sweet, @ DDI1...-- +--+ se eeeeee 1 60@2 50 
Nats. 
Peanuts, Va., H. P. No.1 @ t.....---44%@5 
Peanuts, Va. No. 2P th. ..-.seeeee Bae 
Chestnuts ......csc0e coccccccccccceses 2 60g@4 00 
ShellbarksS.......-.ceeeceecescceweceeeecs 1 26@ 
Tallow. 

Rough, @ BW... ......ccceceeeceeecceees LUQE@2% 
Rendered. oces 600e coos cecoosoecceses coca ee 
Honey. 

ork State— 
Clover, comb, fancy # th......-.--+ 


Clover, comb, fair to good ? b.. 
Hides and Pelts. 


Steers and cows all weights...........- ine 
egaperte ; il pececcrsncas sccascseocee OUEE 
Hides, —™ ty eaten 164@15% 
me wr a Salted ......ceeee eee 14@14% 
“ west.. -10%4@10% 







caitsktos, «* to 12 ths each... 
overweights, 6 






sat * Ss cried b. 11@12 

“ a as ted B he anal? 
Deacon and dairy r+ 
Lambskins each, country... eecce 35@75 
Country Pelts, each.. --- 60@85 

Peas. 
Choice Canadian # bu .. eee neocon 05 
Common y1 00 
Green peas, Western choice...........1 10@1 16 
Green peas, Scotch...... eccceccccccccs -1 16@1 20 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, pet ve come mney eccce ° oun” 
Evaporated, choice. oeese menar + | 
Evaporated, prime ocnceceseceocees 
Sundried, as to quality. eecce easnséetesne - 4@6 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, B DU ...----+-+--ees ccccccccced Sean SO 
Clover, @ BW....----es secs cress oe ad 
Red Top, western, P 50 tb sack. se0e2 COG2 25 
fancy recleaned, # tb.......- 9@1 
Beans. 

Pea, marrow, choice, H. P.......- ar 4 
Pea, screened..... eso cccccceccsoces ts 80 
POA, SECONAS. ... .- +6 - ese cecerere recs J 
Mediums, choice hand picked..... 1 95@ 
Mediums, 8Creened ....--.0+seeeees 1 > 80 
Mediums, ws oe cece coseces cee ca 
Vellow eyes, OXtra......-+-++- @ccce ‘ 
Yellow eyes seconds. ......+. esses 1 OtKG2Z 20 
Red Kidney ......-++--+++seeeeeeees 2 2083 40 
Lima beama. dried @ T .......0-+. ° 6 


Hay and Straw. 


e, large bales.. «+++16 50@17 00 
Hey a LH | - . «+++ 16 50@17 VO 
--+- 15 00@16 VO 







“ ton.... ° 
tT rscdeabbaotsonieadl 13 00@15 00 
SSH S cccceces ..312 00@ 
fine choice........-- -138 00@14 00 
clover mixed, # ton -13 00@14 00 
clover, P ton.....--- --12 00@ 
swale, P tOD....--+++++ s+eee 800@ 900 





seaecececeeessseeh4 00@14 50 


Straw prime rye.. 





eee mtltrat 


bag and ft 
Graham continues quiet, with 
wie market quoted at 68 764 00 # bbl. 


a eand 9 > rolled, eT aitoee ¢ 90 tor & 


ave te adic market is quoted at $3 25@ 
875 8b 


orn “Demand i is A+ wl market steady. 
o 
Steanver aa Lg By 41% 


| qnd No. 8 corn, 42%. 
No. 3 yellow, new, 42c. 


pom + mc tre po 
| sacked, ‘ar obai® 6. 
prea, coving, © $17 75. 
winter 518 26. 
Red Dog, 18 60. 
Mixed feec $18 50219 60. 
Cottonseed meal to ship, $24.50. 


Malt.—The market issteady with trade ruling 





dull. 
State , 6-rowed, of, S8G SEs. 
Btate, rowed, a 
Western grades,5 @63e. 


Rostee t de 

60@75¢c for No. 2 see 

No. % 2-rowed Btate. 
BRye.— Quiet at 70c. 


The Wool Market, 


with prices nominal at 
State, and 42@50c for 





Unwashed fleece, fine, M cooee 8 3 
- ” - Bococce 

“ ps pioed | Jecceee 28829 

. “ seeeeee 28@29 

v4 blood “ seceene 20830 

Fine delaine Onin. eecccccccoccccccooce 88a 40 

M sosimnemmemenns: 

Washed fleece...........+ ceeces cocccee 28@40 








EuUMBLEFoO?.—Mre. J. H. L., Barcstable, 
County: Tresore feet cf your hens we think is 
what is krown as bumbiefoot, a cousin or near 
relation te the “ stone bruises” that boys used 
te have on their heels when they went to seboo! 
barefoote*. It may bave been caused by having 
the roosts too high to fy down from upor a hard 
floor, particularly when the fowl are heavy 
Bat it may also come from alighting «yea frous 
‘ow roost Upen some hard sabdstance,as a 6m)! 
stone or coal cinders. Many pecp.e like to 
sift thelr coal ashes snd throw away 
the elinkere or slag there. Itmay not be a bad 
thingin the seratehing shed or in some dry 
pisce in the yard, as the hens will pick up some 
of the smaller pieces for grit. But it is out of 
place in the roosting room, and it would be bad 
in a wet place io the ysr¢, as there may be wood 
ashes enough !m 't to make it caustic to the fert 
a” the fowl. We have been thus pa:ticular 
in giving cause’, as your letter gives 
as no ipformation on these points. Ags 
aremedy: First open tne sore with a lance 
oreharp knife, and press out the pus, then 
wash the fcot with warm water ani castile soap 
and anoint the cut with a little vaseline, in which 
you have put enough cardolicaci4 to give it a 
*teoog odor of the acid. Some would insist on 
*synpgirg out thecat with aweak solution of 
ecarto'lc aci¢. A bandage cculd be pot on to 
keep the cirt ort cf it, but perhaps conflairg the 
fowlina coop witha dry and clean floor may be 
epoog?. 

BACTSRIA—Young Farrer, Concord, N. 8: 
Bacterium (plural, bacteria) is the name applied 
in common toa nomber of diffsrent or clorely 
related microscopic orgsnisms, allof which co.- 
tist of sing'e 8 ort cyl ndricai or elliptical celis, 
or two such cel's joined end to end, and eapabie 
of spon'aneous movement. Many kinds of bae- 
éria are harmfa!, and c30'e dissases and other 
injacious effects, bat many are beneficial. 
Among the latter are those which give flavor to 
eutter and cheese, and those waich euatls le-- 
gt minous plants to use the free nitrogen of the 
alr. 





THE FUTURE DEMAND FOR WOOL 

One of tue largest wool burers in the West is 
predicting 20 cents for tnwashed ficece wool 
next year. He says the woolen milis are ip 
many instances running Doth day and night, ana 
are unabie to bandle the erders they get and he 
contrasts the condition at the present time with 
that in 1896, when be sat in his cffice three 
0 1t)s8 witvout selling a pound of wooi, because 
eash bayers could net be fouhd, and be was up- 
wlilng to sell oncredit, with a prospect cf free 
trade la wool. 

WHEAT FARMING. 

A Nebraska paper tei's of aman who bought 
+ farm tnere, upon wauich there was a mortgage 
af $700. He cid not make much money the fist 
year, Dut he eowec 8O acres of wheat the next 
yea’. it was @& poor year for wheat and the 
stand was so poor taat he thought he would not 
harvest it. Hereturaed to his old home, ana 
1ett the farm and the mortgage to Oght it out as 
ney pleasec. The wheats ripened, fell to the 
ground and seeded it weil. There was a fine 
crop, &DG as Some ONS Was Kind enough to write 
a00ut lk to Dim, be went back, barvested it and 
sold it for enough to pay the morigage and all 
his other debts. “Ifat first you don’t succeed, 
wy, ry agalr.” 
BNSILAGE FOR HORSES. 


AS MADY Lecple have an idea that ensilage is 
not a 4004 fcod for horses, we will call aitenition 
so the L.ct that the Virginia Experiment Stauo. 
aes been testing it, and taey report that toe 
troubie from its use bas arisen from too mucn 
aaving been fed at the veginoing, and as the 
oorse likes it he is tempted to eat too much of it, 
as he might of green grass or clover. This is 
more apt to be tae ease when it contains a large 
amounsof corn. When they began by feeaing 
Sa8li quantiles and increased very graduaily in 
tae aa cunt given no ipjary resulted, aad afcer 
tuey were we li accustomed to its use they woulda 
aot est too heartiiy of it, even when given 
oppor tanity. 
SELECTING BREEDING HOGS. 

The pig dropped this fall may make a better 
animal for breeding purposes than a spring pig if 
weil caosen and well caredfor. Whether male 
or female it should bave a good pedigree. For 
tae male tails pedigree should snow it pure bred 
of some standard breed, but in addition to this: 
both shouid be able to show that toeir mothers 
were prolific and regular breeder?, giving 
muk enough to raise a large litter of 
pigs, apd have them in good condition at 
four weeksold. Weask 00 more, for alter tuat 
date they will be able to take other food than 
sermilk. They should botn be from healthy aod 
vigorous stock. We would select a sow lovg 
acd ceep bodied, rather than broad, with gooa 
foet and legs, and not too coarse ia the head or 
tn the Dristics, but well developed aboui toe fore 
part of the body, skowing good lung capacity, 
and tae boar thsuid be shorter Duils and mas 
culilne looking, with broad back, heavy bams, 
large legs ana coarse bristier. He should be of 
4 pure breed that hasa reputation of fattening 
quickly and easily. 

FARM PRICES. 

Farms are higher priced now than they were a 
year 8go in many locations,and are very likely 
destined to advance in price as business grows 
more brisk and prices of other thipgs are going 
up. We remember bow it was between 1861 and 
1865. With wo >i at §1 a pound or more, flour at 
$18 a barrel, aui wheat io proportion, ork 10 
@éats a pound, buiter 40 to 60 cents & pounc,ana 
aay $40 to $50 a ton it seemed as if money 
couia be made in farming. Sone succeeded in 
doin, 80. We know farmers whose yearly sales 
were moreinsome of those years torn their 
farms were valued at before the var. We knew 
others who bought at high prices about 
the close of the war, and found that 
as prices of farm produce went down 
they could not sell enougen to pry the tnter- 


Hoo 
Farm: 








FOR SALE—Sexru'' fol sol 4 light 
fawn Onl: caf, agre*t tndivi ua. 
Dropped May 30, 1899. Sire, Jee- 
ri-’s Welcome 47:''7. m, 
Pretre Coon'ese 106441. test, 14 

”, &.: 231 dam, [*a’s Oou:- 

by God Ores: Jr., sire of 
amis Ib. wet; 8d dam, Ida’s 
‘oa ‘tees, De Ida’s Pogis, sire of & 


Jerseys: “sted cowr. Write for price 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





Sire, ont, BOF BOR-ovnsereseces-eerre* § GSMIU OO 
Flour and Grain. 
Flour.—The yt quoted quiet. 
Spring, clear an t, x0 90@8 25. 
in its, 3 80 
Wintor, clear vuaight, $8 35@4 00. 


est on the mortgage, and lost all they bad. Ba 
farmers were not the only ones who made monty 
when prices went up, or lost money when they 
went down. Manofacturers found themselves 
unable t) sell their Gnished products for as much 
as they bad paid or agreed to pay for their raw 
material. There is ‘a lesson in this for 
farmers. If there is a boom and & season of 
| nigh prices for farm product's, do not get excited 
ever it, with the expectation that it will last 
forever. Do not contract obligations ‘hat car- 
n:t be met if prices go back to last year’s rates. 
CABE OF BREEDING HOGS. 

Having chosen & boar and breeding sows ac- 
cording to the above rule, we would feed them 
to promote good growth, giving raw roots, bran, 
meal masb, with perhsps some greund beef 
seraps fa it, and skimmilk if we bad it, as a 
winter ration, anu in summer we would try to 
have them in pasture, where there was pure rup- 
ning water, and perbaps we would trya field of 
rape &s a food for them. They should have clean 
beds all the time and warm and dry bedsin 
winter. They should not be mated until about 
eight months old, and if we succeeded in getting 
six or more good pigs froma sow, we should 
think we had got good stock. After that they 
abould have two litters a year without fall,and we 
think that they would bring ten to a dozen every 
litter after the second one, for a dozen years, 
though we would not keep amale so long as 
toat, unless he bad proved to get extra good 
pigs. There are too many sows allowed to bave 
one litter of spring pigs as young as they can 
be made to breed,and then they are fattened 
and kiliea because it does not payto raise fal: 
pigs. Breeding from immature stock soon runs 
out the strain,and with a proper piggery we 
can grow fall pigs about as cheaply as spring 
pigs, and if we cannot we can kiil and 
sell them as roasters at the holidays for 
eneugh {to pay the expense of keeping 
the sow and raising them. We should no 
e@are to save breeding stock from the frst litter 
of @ young sow if we could get them from more 
mature animals. 

CLIMATE VARIATIONS. 

The Ohio farmer, in connection with an arti- 
cle from tae experiment station upon wheat 
arowing, prints & map showing the dates for 
sowl.g wheat in different sections of the State. 
There is a variation of a month, or trem Sept. 10 
in the northern counties to Oct. 10 in a few coun- 
ties in the extreme south. We think it an excel- 
lentidea, In this State there is Dat little vari 
6tiok em nerth to south, but there are many 
which vary twice as much, and some three o: 
four times as muchas Onic. Some also vary ip 
@rtain places because of change In the elevation. 
Bota northern Maine and northern New Hamp- 
ehire are nearly two months later in seed time 
and pearly as much earlierin harvest than the 
southern parte of those Sites, the one because 
of the distance north and the other because o! 
(be srow-<coverec mountains. We would sug- 
gestthate-ch experiment station stouald pup- 
lish a similar map, so that when one takes up a 
paper and learos that they are plowing iu the 
southern part of the State, or sowing seed, be 
may fel that he can wait two or four weeks 
longer befcrehe begins without being behind 
with his work. Even in so small & State as 
Massachutetts the difference in planting time 
owing to climate and soll is considerable, and 
ur f«rm bints for March on Cape Ood would be 
in season about in Apri! at Amherst where ts-our 
Experiment Station, while if written at thr 
Agrisultural College for that latitude they would 
be two or three weeks too jate for the sandy solis 
of south eastern Massacnusett:. 


REMOVING RUBBISH FROM ORCHARDS. 

Daring the summer & good deal of rubbish is 
ept to accumulate to orchar’s from the breaking 
down of iimds of trees from overloa‘iing or 
trom storms. In such cases those limbs lying on 
the ground prevent the snow from lying closely 
on the surface and offer the most convenient 
harbors for mice, It is a good pian before hravy 
spow comes to remove all the ruabbish from 
around fruit trees, and also the grass that often 
grows near the tree trunk while the tree is email. 


CARROTS STUNTED BY OCPOWDING. 

All Kinds of .oots are much better if given 
plenty of room in which to grow. Probably no 
root suff>rs more from crowding than the carrot, 
for tne reaso.: that when it germinates, the 
leaves are so small that it is hard to te’! whether 
a cluster of leaves represents one, two or shree 
plants. I: is a great loss every way to allow the 
roots to crowd each other in growing. Tae bulk 
of two or three roots giowing together is 
not nearly so great as one good-sized 
carrot. Theshort-born carrots, which grow 
pertiy out of ground, can be seen much better 
than those whose rco’s are entire y below the 
surface. And perbaps because the short-lorp 
carrot grows partly above ground it is rot in- 
ared so much by growinginaclump. Itis also 
more butritions than the deep-rooted carrots,but 
t needs to be gathered befire the sol freegs: 
very deeply, elsé the root will not keep well. 
Partn'ps can be allowed to stand in the ground 
all winter. 








Boston Fish Market. 


The roarcity in fish etill continuer, and 
the prices have changed but little. A few 
kinds are even higher than at our last report. 
Good baddock and market ood are five 
cents a pound, whils steak ood is six cents. 
Hake, pollock and cusk are more plenty, 
but firm at 34 cents, with ficunters at 
seven cents. Large mackerel are 28 cents 
each and smell to mediam 10 to 18 certs 
Spanish mackerel scarce at 45 cents a 
pound, sea trout are 10 cents and lake 
trout 12 cents. Salmon firm at W 


cents, and halibut 22 to 25 certs, 
stappers and sheepshead 15 cents, with 
pompano 40 cents. Smelts not very plenty. 
Large natives are 25 cents a pound and 
emalier at 10 to 15 cents. Sea perch 15 
cents a dozen. Eels 10 to 12 cents, fresh 
tongues the same. S riped bass 25 cents 
Lobsters firm at 18 cents alive and 20 to 22 
cents boiled. Clams 50 cente a gallon. UOys- 
ters steady st 98 cents a gallon for Norfolk, 
$1.10 for selected and $1.20 to $1 2% for 
Providencé River. 
Ve .crinary Department. 


Questions and Amwers. 
E. 0. AS New Hampshire: Piesase advise me 
pA) the best treatment of a norse troubled with 





Answer: Have him clipped and give bim « 
thorough bath In soapine and hot water. Bub 
him perfectly dry a: d guard against his taking 
cold, Burn up the pair you remove irom bis 
body. 

H. M. D., Vermont: I have a yearling gily 
that throws out one ani sometimes both stifies. 
She has been thie way for some time. At times 
they are — then worse. The filly is in gooa 
— Please prescribs for her, and greatly 
Answer: As the trouble you describe is very 
rare it must be caused by structural weakness, 
which raust be remedied. I have grave doubts 
about your being correct. If you are I would 
suggest that you biister the joint tp question two 
or three times at intervals of three weeks 
between. This treatment will have a tendency 
to s‘rengtben the parts, and prevent a recurrence 
of the trouble. 

O. H. (.. Mver.; Please tell me what to do for 
& mare that bas scratches in her hind legs. I 
had her clipped last winter an¢ sooo after one 
of her | swelled badly, ani troubled her more 
or less ali winter. [ have jast clipped her again 
and presume as scon as muddy weather comes 
she will be as bad as ever. They have not 
Droken out but are hard and dry. What 
would you advise? 

Answer: Without trying to be selfish I would 
suggest that you use Catineal, which is the mort 
+ fectual remedy for crack3d heels and scratches 
that can be employed. The writer can furnish it 
if desired. Oracked heels and scratches are 
caused by a want of nutrition about the skin and 
abeence of all olly material and elasticity. In 
order to prevent this trousie you must furnish 


80 ores or twice, He is and always has been 8 

raver ous Seeder. Be is fed in a ei: ey 
mane+y, (8) I «hye filly that 
tors ont. Onan this be helped by shoeing. The 
pside bee! seems to srow ip. Would you advise 


*privgs to spread ber beels? |! thazk you ip 
advance for any sdvice you may cff-r. 


Answer: Itis always a good plan tobl'ster s 
partthat bas been fired. This should be done 
once or twice, as it helps to completes the cure. 
(2) I should jadge your horse bad an attack 
of congestive pneumonia or bronchitis, and no 
Coubt the parts affected are in a sensitive con- 
dition. If his stomach ard digestive o-gans 
sre at fault yuu cannot race him. In order 
for a horse to race successfally his food 
must be properly digested and assimilated. 
Strict attention to his diet and regularity 
in quantity and time of feeding is necessary. 
Asta tonic and nerve stimuian to tone up bis 
stomach, try the following: Sulphate strych- 
Pine, one-half dram; flaid extract gent‘an, two 
ounces; water, 14 ounces. Mix. Give him one 
dram on his tongue three times a day after feec - 
ing. Oontinue this for one month and you will 
improve bis general condition. (8) I should re- 
lieve the contraction by the use of eprings in the 
heels and apply woollen swabs wet with cold 
water fo the feet at night. Oareful shoeing will 
do the rest. 





——The Obineset 010" thelr gussts by placing 
before them the oldest eggs obtainable, waich 
are considered their greatest delicacy. 

——Inacase of nursing babite among fr g: 
reported by a German paturalist, the eggs ae 
deposited on the ground and brooded by the 
adult, probably the maie. On leaving the shell, 
the larva have posterior extremities and a long 
tall, and they finish their development on the 
back of the adalt,to which they fasten them- 
&:lves by the ventral surface, not by the moutww. 

——The importence of small things is exem. 
plified by a receat discovery which makes a 
single fies serve as a link in the chain of evidence 
tending to prove a former land connection be- 
tween Australia and South America. This fica 
belongs to a new species from Argentina, where 
the only specimen yet krown is believed to have 
lived ona rat. The species is assigned by N. O. 
Rothschild to the genus Stephanocircus, which 
has been hitherto represented by a single species 
of Australia, and the two forms are evidently 
very closely allied, although now separated by 
the ocean. 

——In iron f undries, blast furnaces and steam - 





the skin the element that it is Grfisient in, a 
udrieant. Outineal, properly applied, is the 
agent that will give the mest satisfactory result. 


9 ae Connecticut: I have a very fine 
has developed > the off bind 
The cord from tne hock down is eniarge¢ 


hardly enough to be 
aoticeabie If used goes very lame. I bave 
dlistered her twice and let her stand for two 
— pow. If have driven her once and could 

ot detect any lameness, but thought that she 
showed & litle soreness the next morning. 
{am using Tattie’s E:ixir on her, Dot baving 
been Diistered so moch she is very nervous 
ahout having the limb touched at the ankle. 
Please advise me in regard to this case, ano 
oblige. 

Answer: As bilstering doss not improve him, 
I should advise you to have the ankle fired anc 
“listeres. It might be continued up to the 
hock. This will remove ail soreness and absort 
‘he enlargement, besides greatly strengthening 
the limb. Soffisient time will effsct a cure. 

W. G., Rhode Island: What are tne chances 
of curing a bone spavin ona yearling colt. The 
trouble was cused by bis standing for sev- 
eval days on one foo’, owing to the other 
being irjired at pastare. The colt has 
been jraged some this fall and showed no 
lameness, but went a little one sidet, ane 
~arrie’ the rpsvined limb inside the forward 
feet. YVasterday I turned him out for exe:cise 
and sf er running and kicking up for a time be 
went lame. If properly fired an1 biirtered can 
ne be made to go sound, and wil! be be ae able to 
@°? fast as be would had he remained sound? 
Answer: At his age, I should consider the 
chances of curing him very good. Firing anc 
blistering will stop the growth, absorb tho ec- 
largement and time will complete the core 
Firing would strengthen the joint very materi 
ally and do away with a tendency to a recur- 
rerce of the trouble. It would not interfere 
with his speed. 

E. PBPYPBRALL, Mass., Noy. 8 1899, 
To the breeder from a reder. 

Would like some infilmstion in regard to s 
mano Cone yeteneny work in messassachotis 
has he got to be agereautate of some Colleague 
and go bfore the state bord Difore be canp 

practise Vetnery Work can be band out bis sine 
without & leenesornot. 

Answr: In reply to your subscriber would ray 
that the State of Massachusetts isa large one, 
and possibly he could find a spot where he 
would be abie to practise without interference. 
There are many iccslities where the services of 
a competent veterinary surgeon would be app: © 
clated, and if he isa man of ability,as I should 
infer, he must look the ground over and jacge 
for himseif. As there is always plenty of room 
at the top of the ladder he may be abie to attain 
tbat eminence without much d Mculty. It is 
notalwayshow much you Know, but how you 
take. You may be successful. You cannot tell 
antil you try. 

J.M.: My borse has @ email bone spavin. I 
had br fired and bDitstered about two month 
sco. Would it benefit bim to bDiister it again? 
(2) [ baves a ear-old gelding that I would 
«&e to pot in shape for snother year, as he is 
very fast if I can get bim right. A year ago this 
tall be was tsken = — andc tlon after 
rd race. I think he was cooled out '0o 
He came very pear dying. I triea 
i) m last sammer, but his stomach wa» 
otrich?t. His excrement would not ball up se '* 
steald. It waselimy and foul smelling. A ‘et- 
erivary said bis stomach was feverieh. He was 
grassed every morning and dosed al! summer as 
prescribed, but I could rotgethimright He bas 





ship te ler-rooms, the artificial heat is so great 
it @drives out the bhumidity,and the workme: 
suffer far less than is usually supposed. In the 
melting room of the mint the temperature is 
106° Fahrenheit, in blast furnaces about 116°, 
and in steamship boiler roome 146°. It is : aid 
that 118° of reat in a pure, dry air is not felt so 
much asa mixture of 8C* of heat and 80 per 
centof humidity. Although spparently para- 
doxical, the statement is correct that peor le 
would be cooler sitting beside a red-tot stove 
thap they would be in the street on any bot day. 

——The discovery of the remains of a masto- 
don near Newburgh, N. Y., last summer, reealis 
the fact that the best preserved ekeleton of one 
of these huge animais now to be found in our 
museums was also discovered in a marsh near 
Newburgh. That part of the Hudson Valley 
appears to have been a favorite haunt for these 
American elepbante. Insp ction of the place 
where the latest discovery was made emphas'zes 
the fact that beavers were contemporaries of the 
mato ions, and that beaver-dams were as peril- 
ous as Quicksands for the massive beasts who 
ventured to set foot ian them. 

—-Vor many years efforts have been made 
from time to time to measure the heat radiated 
from some of the brightest stars. The most 
successful attempt sppears to be that of Pro- 
feeacr Nishols at the Yerkes Observatory. Witb 
the ald ofan apparatas recalling the principle 
of the Crookes radiometer, he has ascertained 
that the star Vege, whieh shines very bDrililantly 
oear the z*nith in midsummer evenings, sends tv 
the earth an amount of heat ‘qual to thatof ap 
ordinary cat die six miles distant. Arcturus, the 
s*ar celebrated by Job, and which has a some- 
what fiery color, radiates about twice as much 


nest as Vega. 
Meat smoked in a few ays with 


KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from_hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, aod surer than the old wee. Send for 
citcular, KRAUSER & BBO., Milton, Pa. 



















Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all wy interested in the estate o 
C3ARLES A. JENKS, late of Somerville, p 
said County of Middlesex deceased. 

HEREAS, L. R © Wentworth, executor 

of the will of sai deceased, has presented 
to said Court his petition, praying for authority 
to sell certain personal property of the estate in 
bis p»ssession as such execu or, 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said “County ot 
— esex on the second day of January, A. D. 

1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, show 
couse. if aw you have, why the same should not 
f+y~ said petitioner is ordered to serve a > 
tat on by mai ing a copy thereof to each of 
sever days, at least, before said Court, an 

ublishing the same once in each week, tex 

Pn hree successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 

PLOUGHMAN. & newspaper pub shed in Boston, 

the last 1. to be one day, at least, 

before saio Cou 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, em, 
First Judge of said Court, this eighth ty RY 
December inthe year one thousand eight hun- 





nad @ cough since he was sick. He does amee 
very often, but when be first starts out will do 


dred and ainety-nine. 
8. H. Fousom, Register. 


VICTORY FEED MILL. 


Oldest and BextGrindiag Mil) Made 
Will crush and grind corns 
and cob and al! kinds of 
rain, mixed or separate 
rinds faster, finer and with 
less power than other milix 
Are built strong,wel! made of 
material, and will last 
a lifetime. Smal! size adapt- 
ed for wind and tread power. 
Made in four ay for 1.4,8 
and 10 H. P. Free Catalogas. 
THOS. ROBERTS, ‘ 
Bex 588, *pringficid, 


Shorsals6pertan 


BatI have some feed at $6 

Would per ton that isas rich as most 

be Shorts. I sold 200 tons of it 
Cheap, 


last winter to-be fed to cattle 
and hogs. Mauy farmers use 
it instead of Shorts and saves money. My 
price the same this year as la:t, but Shorts 
and hay sre much higher. Sample of 308 


pounds sent on receipt of $1. A carkad 
fall to the roof for $50. 


C. A. PARSONS, 
154 Commercial Street, Boston, Maes.’ 


READY FOR SERVICE; 


How pleasant it is to feel that wheaever you 
Care to go for a spia, that your Ourse i+ in readt 
ness, These wintry days, = your animal is 
liable to become overheated bv fast Ir vinz, see 
that your groom bathes him with GLOsssRINE. 
A refreshing «timuiant for tired coris «0 : an 6z- 
ce'lent bath fora yan Le skip. It looks so soft, 
so stunning, when for with GLOsssRIES. 
Used at tre best stabies. Ask for is. 
GLOSsERINE Oo., Boston Mane. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the betsoed ine, next of kin, creditors and all 
other pestane interested in the estate ef 
WALTER F. SAKGENT, late of Melrose, fa 
said County, deceased, intestate 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented te 
said Courtto granta letter «1 administra- 
tion on the estate o} said deceased to Gertrude 

F, Sargent cf Meirose, in the County of Middle 

sex, Wit! out giving a surety on ber ae 
You are he:eby cited to Fg #- 

Court to be held at Cambri in said 7 

. .4r ey on the twenty-third day of January 

D. 1800, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, te 

- h. ann | if any you have,why the same 

should not be granted 

And the peiener is hereby directed to give 

pupblic noti-e aseet, oF ublishing thir citation 

once in each week successive weeks, 
in the x AAS PLOUGHMAN, + news 
yo published in Boston, the last publ cation 
be one day, at least, before said Court 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Kequire, 

—— Judge of said Court, this twenty secon oo 
December, in the year one thousand e 

fe dred and ninety-nine 

8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 




















Commonwea.th of Massachusetts. > 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all rsons interested in the estate of 
FRANCIS 8S. NOWELL, late of Cambridge, 
in said Coun y, deceased 
HERKAS, Waiter F. Litt'efield, the admin- 
istrator of the estate of said deveased 
bas presented for allowance the first and feat 
account of his administration upon the estate of 
said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex. on the second day of Jaiuary, A. BR 
190, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. 

And sai administrator is crdered to serve this 
citation by celivering a copy theref to all 
persons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least t efc re said gg Ay or by publishing the same, 
once in each week, for ‘three successive weeks, in 
the MA#sACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 8 hewspaper 
put lished in Boston.the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, a copy of this citation to all knowm 

ersons interested n the estate, seven days at 
east before said Court. 

Witness, CHARL LES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of 
December in the year one thousand eight hundred 


and ninety-nine. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIBSEREEE, § 88. 
ROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs omen next of kin »nd all other 

sons laterested in the estate of the late E 

LINE MORSE, late of Malden, in said County 

¢ eceased, 

HER&AS, a certain instrument purporti 

to be the last will and testament of s: 
deceased has been presented to said Court for 
probate by Adam Cook of said Malden, whe 
vrays that letters of administ ation with the will 
annexed may be issued to him, or some other 
suitable person, the executor named in said will 

having declined to accept the trust. 

You are hereby cited toappear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex,on the second day of January A. D. 
1900, at nine o clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause if ng you have, why the same should 
not be grante 

And said a is hereby directed t» give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the M:SSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 

per pu lished in Boston, the last publication te 
Be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, post paid, or ——— a copy of this 
citati»n to all known persons laterested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court, 

Witness, CHARLES J. McI*TIRE Kq 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth ey | 
December, inthe year one thousan1 eight hum 
dced and ninety-nine. 





8S H, FOLSOM, Register. 











Medal B” $20.00, with 2 cutters. | 


The Royal Mews. 

Boyal Stabies. 

a. RB. H. The Duke of York. 

His @rac The Duke of Portland. 
His Grace The Duke of Wellivgton. 
His Grace The Duke of Bedford. 
His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch 
fis Grace The Duke of Newcastle. 


Mark W. Cross & Oo., 
-¢ Suamner Bt., Boston, ag 

Moseman & Bro city. 
. city. 


eT chester N. ¥. 


quee: oS. 5. 5 
a, | Page & 4@ Son Harness 


Extra Cutters, $2.00. 





Noiseless. 
Can be Operated bya Boy. 


5000 Advance Orders. 


Sir George Wombeil. 


Becker & Wickser Co., 
9 Court 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Henry Aschenbaca, N. ¥. city. 
Sint Worthing’on & bo.'N. ¥.city. O. F. Avcvenbach, N, Y. city. 
8. Lo Martin & Martin, N. ¥. city. 
Jona Moore & Oo., N. Y. city. 


Or any Hardware or Saddlery Dealer. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., 110, 112 and 114 West 32d St., New York. 


Ali Kinds of Ctippers Ground, 50 Cents. 


Rapld Clipper. 





Wire Belt-Wire Cod Operates Cutters. 


PRICE, $12.00, with two cutters. 


Over 20,000 Machines sold in Europe. 


A Few Foreign References, 


ils Grace The Earl of Oottenham. 
Coun tess of Warwick. 


Sir Alfred Hickman, M. P. 
Sir Robert Wiilmott. 

James Perder, Esq., M. P. 
Lieut. Colonel Uoates. 
Major General Sweetenham. 
Leopold R. Rothscu!'d, Esq. 
George Ehret, Brewer.! 
Jacob Ruppert, Brewer. 










CYCLONE 
CLIPPER. 


Weight, 35 pounds, box ed. 


GILLETTE__. 


Gillette Horse Clipping Machines. 


; ..» LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD... 
Highest and Only Award at World's Fair, Chicago, 1893. Oxfordshire County Ag] Fair, 1898. Pretoria, S. A. R., Agricultural Fair, 1898. Tunbridge Wells Ag’ Fatr, 1898 
| 











“model E” $15.00, with 2 cutters. 


Over 60,000 Machines sold in United States. 





.5: AGENTS...» 


W 

Harris & Nixon,!N. ¥. city. 
Jona Reynders & Oo., N. Y, city. 
R. K. Oarter & Oo., N. ¥. city. 
Hilvorn Harness Oo., N. Y¥. city. 





J. B. Sickies Saddlery Co., 
Ave. and 2let 8¢., St. Louis, Mo. 


J. Newtoa Van News, N. ¥. city. 
Rober: Carrie, N. ¥. city. 
Waiter J. Lee, N. Y. city. 
Fiss, Doerr & Oarroll, N. ¥. city. 


Send for Catalogue. 





G. 8. Ellis & Son, 
430 Main St., Oincinnati, 0 
U. H, Ohtids & Oo., Utica, N. ¥. 
“an'on Bro«, Madiaa, N. ¥. 
Martia & Martin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. 8. Dure Vo.. Wilmington, Del. 


A Few United States References. 
George Ringler Brewing Oo. Adams Express Oo. Waiter H, Webd.* 
at oe American; Excress Oo. J. McK, Twombiey. 
pe ey Pactfi Oharies Broadway Bouss. 
James Evera 4, meme «& ic Tea Oo. “ tania way 
¥. & M. Schaefer Brewing Oo. Oornelias Vanderbilt. onry . 
Peter Doe ger, Brewer. Levi P. Morton. Oo. BR. Fitnt. 
H. Clause & Son Brewing Oo. YW. K. Vanderbilt. w. BR. Grace. 
N. Y. Fire Department. F. W. Vanderbiit. Henry Seligman. 


Hartford & Hall, 
869 Wabash Ave., Ohicago, 
F. J. Hesse, Balti Ma. 
M. eS & Bons, New Orieans, 


pictebarg Harness & Saddlery Oc 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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OUR HOMES. 
RRR 


The Workbox. 
LADIES’ KNITTED PRTTIOOAT 

Materials—Ten ounces Fieisher’s Spanish 
yar’ ,touc wooden or bone needles, No. 4 

‘These petticoats are very suitable to be 
wero with the olinging skirts. 

Commence at the bottom with 252 stitctes 
om three needles, 84 on each needle. The 
wrong side of the Enitting is the right side 
of the p ttiecat. 

1 t to 7th rounds—Pilain knitting. 

Sih round—Seven plain, parl 5 (alter- 
Bately ail round). 

9b round—Pilain knitting. 

R peat the 8th and 9:4 rounds 50 times. 
Now work backwards and forwards to 
make an opening at back of peiticoat. 

ist row—Parl 8, koit 3 together, alter- 
Bately. 

24 row—Plain knitting. 

3irow—Parl 6, purl 3 together, alter- 
nately. 

4:h row—Plain knitting. 

Sth row—Parl 4, purl 3 together, alter- 
Rately. 

Work for 27 rows, 1 plain row and 1 pari 
row. Take up 26 stitches down each side 
of the opening at back, and work all 
stitehes for 4 rows, increasing 1 stitch 
each time when turning comes; cast ¢f. 
Tarn the work. 

Crochet on right side around the bottom. 

ist rcand—1 donblein 1 stiteb, 1 chain, 
pass by 1 stitch, repeat. 

24 round— Work the treble in the middie 
of the previous treble. 

oA band may be sewed round top. 
Eva M. NILEs. 


The Kingdom of Health. 


i'gh collars of cloth and far, particularly 
where, as fashion has dictated, the collar 
widens out below to cover the upper portion 
of the chest and back, are about as disease- 
inviting irventions as ignorant makers of 
styles could foist on our countrywomen. As 
much as contagious diseases, they should be 
avoided. Below the heated outline of the 
eollar are exposed the vital organs, to 
take the fall brunt of a low temper- 
ature. The shoulder cape is bad enougb, 
the fur collar is worse. T.ue, it admirably 
shows off a tapering, hour-glass waist, 
bat it shortens life or induces deadly dis- 
ease. One young woman, when remon- 
strated with for her compressed waist and 
handsome fur, which was worn without a 
wrap, and the thermometer below the 
twenties, replied, ‘I choose ill health and 
good looks (?) to a larger waist anda 
warmer covering,’’ and there was nothing 
more to be said. Result, an invalidism, 
which isaconstant menace to her life. 
There is no escape. In the long rap, we 
reap as we have sown, says Good House 
keeping. 

Another mistake is to takeoff a warm 
wrap immediately on entering a houie, es- 
pecially after rapid walking, or to talk ana 
breathe throagh the mouth when first emerg- 
ing into very cold air. For the throat and 
lungs it is a great change when one passes 
from a room warmed to 70° or 75°, as many 
are, to an outside temperature of zero ora 
little above. The long passage through the 
nose to the lungs gives the air opportanity 
to grow warm, so that the shock is nct so 
great as where the breath enters the moath, 
to the danger of the delicate membranes of 
the throat. That we are usually all sufferers 
from catarrhal disorders should make us 
cautious. Despite the helpfulness of “mind 
cure,” “faith cure,” and other uplift 
ing agencies, which are doing so much 
good in supplanting fear by hope, let us 
realize that eur bodies are the organs of the 
soul, and as such require care. Religious 
ecstasy for atime may so exalt the whole 
person that she may rise above ill condi- 
tlons. The soul triumphs over the encom- 
passing garment, and indicates what shall 
be, in that good time coming, when spirit 
brings to «xternal consciousness continual 
proof of ite inherent power over matter. 

Still, we dwell upon a youthful planet, 
and haman nature is yet ignorant of its 
wonderfa!l heritege. Conditions are still 
anripe. To force them is rash. Every 
instrament through which mind manifests 
itself demands care. Else we suffer and 
pass away untimely toa sphere of greater 
wisdom. 
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Character Shown in Hats. 


Show me how a man wears his hat, and I 
will tell you what manner of man he is. No- 
tiee yourself how he wears his headgear, 
and you'can make a fair estimate of his 
eharacter. Select the wan whose hat seems 
to have been made for him, and which he 
has set squarely upon his head as if it were 
designed so to do, with nevera tilt to the 
left or right, fore or aft. He is a methodical 
and a comfortable man, with rare endow- 
ment of common sense. 

He is not given to flights of fancy. He 
obeys the injanction of the homely 
philosopher, who advised all mankind to 
keep its feet onthe ground. Men whose 
hate are always too large for them are of re- 
fective habits. Theyare careless of exter- 
nals, and given to introspection. ‘They are 
philosophical and likely to fall into fits of 
preocoupation. They are apt to ignore mere 
details. Conspicuously of this class was Mr. 
Gladsténe, whose hat brims always showed 
a Gisposition to reach his ears. Men whose 
hats are always too small are vain and 
finical. The man who wears his hat drawn 
over his eyes may not be a “ crook,” but he 
is undoubtedly a‘ schemer.’”’ He excels in 
strategy, whether he uses his gifts in an 
army campaign or in a coup on Wall 
street. He is not cheerful, in fact, is given 
to gloomy meditation. Much more does the 
man who habitaally wears hie hat 
pushed off his forehead enjoy the confidence 
of his fellow men. The man who wears his 
hat off his forehead is essentially frank. 
He is admired by those who do not agree 
with any of his views, for his straightfor- 
wardness; if nature has not gifted him with 
a singing voice, he whistles. The man who 
places his hat on one side is independent, 
solf-assertive; he isin danger of becoming 
vicious. Heisa sport” by nature if not 
by practice.— Hatter’s Gazette. 








Lumbago, 


Lambago is a painfal affection of the 
muscles of the lower part of the back. 
Physicians are not agreed as to its nature, 
some holding itto be a form of muscular 
rheumatism, others believing that it isa 
neuralgia—that is to say, a0 affection of the 
perves supplying the muscles in this part. 
Very probably both opinions are right at 
different times, lambazo being sometimes 
rheumatic and sometimes neuralgic in its 
character. 

The pain may come on suddenly or gradu- 
ally, and it may vary from a dull acheto a 
sharp “jampipg’’ pain. Usually it is felt 
across the entire back, but it is sometimes 
confined to one side. Movements increase 
the pain, bat firm preesure upon the loins 
often affords more or less relief. 

‘There is never any redness or heat of the 
skip, or other sign of inflammation, except 
what may have been produced by hot or 
peppery applications. 

Some persons are greatly subject to lum- 





bago, being seldom free from a little aching 
in the back, while others may never have a 
second at:ack—or even a first attack, for 
that matter. 

Those who suffer fr'quently from the 
trouble sre usually persons of so-callec 
* aric-acid ”’ diathesis, who often have litti« 
winges of psinin one or another of the 
joints, or inflamed eyes, or repeated colds, 
or headache, or any other of the troubler 
known as rheumatic or gouty. 

The immediate exciting cause of lambag: 
is usually a strain prodoced by lifting » 
heavy weight, stooplog for a long t'm:, 
horseback riding, and so forth; or the pal: 
may be brought on by a draught of cold air 
playing on the back, as sometimes happens 
when the bedolothes slip off. 

Lumbago is often more distressing on ac- 


count of the apprehension it excites of dir . 


ease of the kidneys or other Internal: r 


gans than becaure of the severity of th: | 


pain. bat the physician oan readily mek 
the distinction by the employment of moo 
ern methods of examination. 

Among the remedies are heat, «lectric!: , 
liniments of various kinds and plaster 
The most satisfactory home treatment of a: 
ordinary case is by rest in bed and an appl:- 
cation of hot cloths or turpentine linim ot 
to the back —Youth’s Companion. 





Domestic Hints. 
EGGS AND TOMATO 


Put one pint cof canned tomatoes in a rauc - 


pan, add one-balf teaspoonfa!l of salt, one-quar 
ter teaspoonful of pepper and one tables; o pf! 
of butter aad cook unt)] reduced one-‘af Tek: 
trom the fire f »ra moment or two, then add thr- 
eggs well beaten and stir till the mixtare thick 
ens like custard. Pour over buttered toast aro 


serve. 
MACARONI AU GRATIN. 


Boll and wash one-half pound of macaroni as. 
Have ready a well-greased baking dis); | 


abovr. 
in it puta layer of the macaroni, then one o' 
grated Swiss cheese, s5|t and pepper, and repeat 
auatil the macaroni is all in. About one-hail 
pound of cheese wi.| be used. In a saucepan put 
one tablespoonfal of batter and ona of fi var. 
Wie.imixed overthe fre aad one-half pinot of 
cold milk and stir until thick and smooth. Sea- 
son and pour this over the macaroni. Oover 
wits buttered bread erumbs and bake twenty 
minutes in a hot oven. 
C.BN BREAD. 

Four eggs, one tablespoon sugar, pinch of 
salt, two thirds quart of milk, one cup of corn 
meal, one cup of flour, one-third cup of melted 
batter, two teaspoons of baking powder. 
Directions: Beat eggs very light, mix ingredients 
well together and Dake in quick oven. 

PUMPKIN PIE. 

Por each pile take one-half pint of cooked 
pumpkin, a pint of rich mil, ene-third of a jcup 
of sugar and two egg?. Mix the sugar and eggs, 
add the pampkip, and lastly the milk, which 
should be het, and beat all together until very 
light. Fill the crust and bake slowly. 

CHICKEN OROQUBTTSES. 

One cup cold chicken (white part) chopped and 
mashed toa powder. Season with salt, celery 
salt and cayenne, add ons cup thin cream sauce, 
or more if it will absorb it. Oool, shape in cylin- 
ders, rollin ine bread crumbs, beaten egg and 
crumbs, and fry one minate in deep, hot fat. 

MOLASSES DCUGHNUYS. 

Beat two eggs slightiy,addone p a3 anu- 
lated sugar and beat till light. Add one-balf 
cup of molasses,one tablespoon of melted butter, 
one teaspoon of salt and one-half teaspoon of 
ginger. Dissolve one level dessertspoon of soda 
in one cup of buttermilk and add it tothe mixt- 
ure. If the Duttermile is sweet, one teaspoon 
of soda is sufficient. Mix wita flour to make a 
dough as soft as can be rolicd. Oatout and fry 
in the usual way. 


—_s 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Straining-sloths, dish-slothee, eic., should be 
thoroughly cleansed by boiling in washing soda 
or pearline; one teaspoonful to quart of a cold 
water. In hot weather this should be done 
daily. 

Rubber gloves protect the hands from vege- 
table and fruit stains; they are especially needed 
in making grape jelly. Get them several siz+s 
too large or the hand will not have room for 
free action. Grease will melt them. 

When a dish seems rather tasteless a dash of 
salt will often improve it. This also applies to 
puddings and other sweet dishes. 

Jellies give zest (0 meats and vegetables, as do 
piekles alzo. 

Serub celery stalks lengthwise with a small 
vegetable brush, scrape off all rusty lines with 
a silver knife and keep covered with cold water. 

Drain al! but two tablespoonfauls of ol! from the 
roasting pan before making the brown sauce, 
and chop the giviets very fine. 

To bring out its perfect favor minee meat 
should be allowed to ripen twoor three weeks 
before it is used. 

Make the pumpkin pie rich, but delicately 
flavored. Use your very deepest tin and bake 
with steady heat for one hour, never having it 
intense enough to boil the filling. 

Jars kept for the use of creams should be 
thoroughly cleaned when emptied. 

When a lemon is naived or quartered and left 
unused a tumbler turned over it, protacting it 
from the air, will keep it from drying or mould- 
ing for several days. 

Dates stuffed with marshmallow paste makes 
a tempting dessert. 

Something new in children’s furniture sets are 
those shown in colored woods. They come in 
Ppink,in forest green, and in white,and are in 
quaint designs for table and chairs. They are 
covered with etchings of elves and gnomes and 
tairy folk of all sorts, aud will be the delight of 
the luxurious nursery. 

Extravagance of every sortis a deadly injary 
to Obristmas bappiness, even if it be only an 
excess of ¢ffort to bulld ap what in itself is good, 
Those quiet shepherds of whom the Obristmas 
story teils us were but ying on the qalet plain, 
silently doing the one dominant duty of their 
simpls lives, guarding their lambs, when the 
“glory shone around” end they saw the vision 
of the announcing seraphes. 

A Obristmas gift that any woman, old o: 
young, will welcome, is one of the pretty and 
fashionable trifies for neck wear. The shops are 
fall of these pretty things in every style and 
price. ng omy is it to make them at 
bome. lore this ie attempted some pretty 
model in a shop should be studied, and it will be 
found that its duplication will be a comparatively 
simple matter. At all the notion counters are 
sold foundation collars which insure the requisite 
sbape and stiffness. 

A sponge bag for each momber of the house 
hold isan absolute necessity. The most sani- 
tary bag is of colored linen, lined with otled slik 
Shirr the bag with wash-silk ribbon, in apy color 
which fancy dictates, and embroider the owner's 
initials in the corner. In a large family it is 
well to have the sponge bag, laundry bag, bath 
mat, robe and towel of each member either 
plainly marked or of some distinguishing color. 

It is always in good taste to use sachet fr the 
clothing, provided one uses the right sort, 
Violet, hellotrope, rose and clover are all right. 
Sandalwood is tco violent, but a little can be 
used, provided discretion is shown. Stronger 
odors are tabooed. Dainty sachets are made of 
bits of wide ribbon. Several of these strung on 
baby ribbon are nice to hang over the hooks in 
one’s closet. 





The Fashions. 


«*. Bolero jackets of sealskin, worn witb paste! 
biue cloth skirts, make &@ very attrac:ive combi. 
nation. 

«*» A broad picture hat of sable, finished with 
pheasant wings, is the latest in millinery. 

«*. A tcque which finds some favor is made of 
smoky-grey velvet, hand painted in a lighter 
shade mixed with white and completed with a 
= tulle rosette and two winga and two fancy 

ns. 

«*, Curved and pointed passementeries and 
lace appliques laid over satin, or applied di 
rectly to the dress fabric, are so arranged on 
some of the newest costumes and evening tol- 
lettes as to suggest the shadow of a coming 
event In the form of panniers. 

e*s The new bonne femme skirt, with plaits or 


| SAVED BY AN EGG, OR COMEDY OF THE DESERT. 
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quences are exceedingly disastrous. In- 
-tances have happened in whick 50, and 
even more than a hundred deaths, have 
been clearly traced to the infection of milk 
with the germs of typhoid fever through 
the water used in the way mentioned. And 
we all know how it is at this season, when 
the accumulation of waste matter on the 
around through the winter is very apt to be 
washed into springs and streams by the 
melting snow, or the cvcrflowing of the 
urface by the spring rains. So, too, we 
way easily suspect a great number of wells 
in which surface drainage may fiow and 
carry with it the acoumaulated fi th gathered 
dacing the winter. Doub;:less much of the 
sickness that comes with the spring and 
‘arly summer may be thus caused, and it 
hould be seriously thought of by a'l con- 
cerned, 

Water is a general solvent, and this fact is 
oot thought of asitshould be. We think 
much more of impareair,but/this is not nearly 
40 serious a matter as impure water. Water 
is absorbed directly into the blood, and all 
ts impurities, of course, thus go to the very 
fountain of life. Water is not filtered of its 
impurities as the alr is. When air is 
breathed it passes through the nostri!s, 
which are always moist and covered with 
adhesive mucus, by which in many cases 
the injarious germs are arrested and dis- 
charged with the infected matter. 

Impure alr isthe next in importance of 
the various dangers t> milk. Thisisab- 
sorbed by the cow and infects the blood, 
and, of course,the milk. Isis filled with 
/nox'oas germs which settle on the milk as 
‘itis drawn irtothe pall, and asthe milk 
may stand in a filthy stable. A case is re- 
ported in which cheese made from milk 
infected by the odors from a dead animal in 
a field at some distance from the cow stable 
was qu te anfit for use, and if such was the 
result it would have been much worse 
for the buitar madefrom such infected 
milk. Dat from mouldy hay has been 
shown by experiment to spoil milk for buat- 
ter making ; at times wholly preventing the 
churning by the foaming and slimy con- 
dition ofthe cream. The same impurity 





adorned, undraped sheath skirt of recent uni- 
versal wear. 

«*. Many of the bandsome guimpes and yokes 
added te the waists of winter gowns extend over 
the shoulders, forming a dressy sleeve cap, and 
also imparting an appearance of additional 
breadth. This is a distinct advantage to slender 
women. 

e*. Ermine toques are really very dain'y if 
trimmed with black tulie rosettes with a waving 
Diack aigrette. A note of color ever so carefully 
chosen quite ruins the style of this special hat. 

e*, 4 rabtit carved in ivory mounted on a 
Diack stick banded with gold, is one of the novel- 
ties in umbrella bandles. 

e*. Nearly every gown has @ narrow belt made 
of stitched satin or taffeta drawn and fastened 
invisibly in fropt in the ¢ fort to secure the Pari- 
sian girdle effect which makes the back appear 
short and the line over the bust to the waist un- 
paturally long. It is there details in dress that 
cow distinguish the srart from the dowdy 
woman. 

e*. Oopying a recent English wedding scheme 
in its color effects, a trio of young bridemaids 
will wear at a fashionable church wedding during 
holiday week white corded silk overdresses 
above underskirts of Richelieu red satin, the 
cape collars and revers of the low-sut Dodices 
tarned back with red satin overlaid with white 
Venise guipore lace and bordered with otter far. 
The guiapes and sleeves are also of the 
satin and lace. They will wear white velvet 
round bats trimmed with white ostrich plumes 
| and holly. The bouquets will be white roses and 
| carnations tied with glowing red satin ribbor. 
| The tall, brunette bride will be attired in a 
| princesse Gress of satin and peau de sole, with 
| lace guimpe and sleeves laid over satin, and her 
| mother’s lace wedad — vel will be worn, held by 
| @ diamond cresoe nt. 


| 9%» Cloth lace is one of the fads of the season, 
| used as a trimming for evening wraps, Doleros, 
| 6te., and being new it is expensive. 

| a%e A pretty way to finish « circular cape of 
| cloth would be to cut a border of lace direct from 
| the cloth on the edges. The pattern would have 
to be a ruuning border design, or an interlace 
pattern, which could be stamped on the cloth 
and then cut oat with a sharp pair of scissors, or 
Detter still asharp snife. If a knife is used, 
lay the cloth to be cut on a smoo:h board, tack li 
firmly and cut. It is best to try it first on a smal: 
plece of cloth, thas learning just whatto cut, as 
you bave to be careful not to cut the narrow 
parts that Lold the lace together. 

e*. Fancy French jewelry is more worn than 
ever, and it bas become bewilderingly beautifal 
in design and execution. No pains are spared to 
‘make it rivalthe most costly ornaments made 
| by the best jewelers. According to the present 
| mode every young girl fsels the necessity of 
| baving a becklace,a jewel backcombd to wear 
| with evening dress,a few pretty corsage pins 
and a broocn or two besides. 
|  «®, Anew fad is knownas North American 

jewelry; it is unusual, and some of it is barbdaric 
and handsome. Belt clasps made of the stone 
| arrow heads set in duli silver and enameled are 
| striking. Bracelets, bat pins, brooches, are all 
| to be had in the same ware. Indian trophies are 
| at & premium, and in somejef the displays stiff 
| prices have been asked. 
| «*,» Pretty and effective are belts fringed with 
| ribboa loops. When ribbons are narrow, two 

rows of loops are required. The length of the 
front tringe may exceed the back, or the reverse. 
| Jet belts and Diack satin riobons go well tc- 
gether, and convenientiy accord with various 
frocks. After the loops are sewed on they need 
to be pressed fiat on the ends. 


+". Black satin opera cloaks with hoods and 
stole facings of white ribbed velvet are 
trimmed with white fox at the bottom, up the 
front, and they have an attached high coller, 
which imparts a special distinction. Marabout 
and swan’s down as trimmings on all-over lace 
opera cloaks, having white or colored satin 
linings wadded with lamb’s wool laid between 
the outer and inner satins, are by far the most 
youtbfal and charming creations which we shall 
see this winter. 














CURIOUS FACTS. 


—Norway claims a higher average life for its 
inhabitants than any other country in the world 


——In formaldehyde disinfection the dis 
Sgreeable odor cam be removed, it is said, by 
sprinkling the floor with ammonia water. 

——The French military authorities are plan- 
ning the creation of six railway regiments. The 
Transvaal var has shown anew what an im 
portant part railway operations will play in all 
future conflicts. The regiments wil! be reeruited 
among railway employees, and will be drilled by 
running trains, es and destroying tracks 

. 

— ~The Bon Marche in Paris has the 
kitohen in the world. It provides food for all 
the employees of the house, four thousand in 
number. The smallest kettle holds seventy-five 
quarts, the largest 375 quarts. Thereare fifty 
trying pans, each of which is capable of holding 
| three hundred cutlets at a time, or of frying 380 
| pounds of potatoes. When there are omelettes 
| for breakfast 7800 eggs are used. The coffee 

machine makes 750 quarts of coffee daily. 

——Artificial eyelashes appear to be the latest 
French novelty. False hair is an ancient insti- 
| tution, and we have jong been accustomed te 
talse teeth and even eyebrows. Henceforth, ac- 
| cording to the * Medicine Francaise,” there is no 
| Fesson why ax otherwise beautiful face should 
| be disfrured by red eyelids or ragged eyelashes. 
The process may appear a little painful, a needle 
threaded with bair belog passe’ through the lid 
and the threads cut in the middie witha fine 
pair of scissors,each end becoming an eyelash 
But what will not beauty endure if thereby it 
may become more beautiful? 

——Professor Hutchinson, F. RB. 8., reports the 
case of a lady who could nottake tea be- 
Cause itmade her feeticy cold and wet with 
perspiration. She thought thai the soles were 
chiefly aflected,and that the hands were also 
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wider kilts stitebed two-thirds of their length 


de cold, but not so markedly as the feet. Mr. 


trom the belt down, is Onding great favor among Hutchinson had icnz been familiar with the fact 
the many women who oDjected to the at, un- that tea made the fect of some persons cold, but 


did not Know that cold perspiration attended it 


He believed the coldness to be caused by con- 
| traction of the arteries, inasmuch as the feet 
; shrank. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THs FOWSR OF THE | MAGINATION.— “W. H. 
F.,” Brockton: Toe influence of the imagination 
is a factor with which physicians have to reckon 
very largely, and in the misor ailments of life, 
at apy rate,the most : uscessful practitioner is he 
who posseses the facuiiy of inspiring cooficence 
ip bimself to begin with, and then in the treat- 
ment be advises. A recent number of The 
Psychological Review relates an interesting 
experiment made by Mr. Slosion with the view 
of demcnstrating how easily this faculty 
ean be called into play. In the course cf a popu- 
lar lecture be presented to his audience a bottle 
containing distiilea water, which he uncorked 
with elaborate precautions, and then, watch in 
band, ne asked those present to indicate the 
exact momentat which the peculiar olor was 
peresived by them. Within fifteen seconds those 
imme liately in front of bim held up their bands, 
and within forty seconds those at the other end 
ofthe room deciared that they distinctly per- 
ceived the odor. There was an obstivate minor- 
ity, largely composed of men, who stoutly de- 
claied tle'r inability to detect any odor, but 





have given in bad he not been compelled to bring 
the experiment to a close witbia a minute of 


rank foding the o¢or so powerful that they 
bastily quitted the lecture room. It would have 
been interesting to know the attitade of the 
audience on learning the libsrty that hed been 
taken with their imaginations buton this point 
unfortunately the report is silent. 
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The Healthfulness of Milk. 





completely destroyed, says the Sanitery 
Reoord. Milk isthe food for our tsnder 
infants, and it enters into the majority of 
eur prepared foods, which we estimate 
mostly as luxuries. We have ben much 
disturbed of late years by the discoveries 
made in regardto the many and serious 
risks we run in this respect. Ncthing else 
has #0 disturbed the public. Is has been 
charged that the very large number of 
deaths among infants is due to impure milk, 
and the most deadly of the diseases by 
which both young and old are affected have 
been laid at the door of the dairyman. This 
is a very serious matter, if it is all trath. Bat 
while there is unque:tionably good reason 
to be distur bed on this accoun’, we must not 
be misled by the perhaps too common habit 
of exaggeration of whatever may be made a 
source of excitement by some of those 
writers who delight in making a sensation. 
The fact is that there is nothing in all that 
has been said and written of late in this 
respect that has not been existing for many 
years. Indeed, those who havethe means 
of knowing these things are very sure that 
the public health is far better preserved 
now than it has ever been before, and that 
the death rate is steadily decreasing. But 
while this isso it gives no good reason 
why we shoald not still farther improve in 
this respect, and taking all that is sald and 
written on the subject seriously to heart, 
make every attempt to conform in our dairy 
practice to all modern improvements in 
regard to sanitary conditions. 

The recent discoveries in regard to the 
behavior of the uncountable numbers of ia- 
jarious organisms which are to be found in 
all decomposing matters have given us al- 
together new ideas inregardto the impor- 
tance of the most thorough cleanliness in the 
work ofthe dairy. Bat itisno small thing 
to contemplate. It covers everything. 
There is nothing, however small it may ap- 
pear to us, which is not mixed ap more or 
levs in this atudy of what it is to be clean 
in our dairy work. One may think that it 
is sufficient to avoid the dropping of the 
filth from cows into the pail by carefally 
brushing them before the milk is drawn. 
But this isonlya small part of it. Tae 
source of impurity may be in the cow, de- 
rived from her food,or the water she drinks. 
It mey be in the air she breathes, or in her 
condition of health distarbed by some in- 
conspicuous accident in her management. 
It may lurk in some corner of some utens!i', 
or in the water in which these have been 
washed. It may even bein the person who 
is milking the cows, existing in his cloth 
ing, and brought unknowingly from some 
quite unthought of source. Indeed, we be-| 
lieve that the large majority of cases of | 
sickness or deaths due to infection of the | 
milk by germs of disease are thus origt- | 
nated. So that itis avery deep and broad | 
subject tojstudy, and a matter for more | 
than a casual thought, how milk may be) 
preserved in the strictest purity, snd its 
healthfulness certainly assured. 

It is quite certain, however, that the chief | 
and most frequent source of infection of | 
milk with unwholesome germs is the water 
in which the utensils are washed. We are 
not to think, however, that infection of 
milk is anything like nearly so frequent as 
is sometimes alleged. It is, we believe, 
from a constant watch upon the matter in 
every possible direction, a rare thing to 
bappen, but when it does occur the conse- 








Mr. Slosson beileves that many more would 


opening the Dottie, several persons in the front | 


| Zephyr and the Violet,” z* Jack 


has been detected asthe cause of floating 
curdsin the cheese vat, and itis by no 
means an unco.nmon occurrence. Mouldy 
litter under the c we hashad the same 
result by the action of the speols] germ of 
the mould on the milk. In short, every 
kind of impurity that may be existing in the 
cow, or its surroundings, may be traced all 
through the milk and its products, and its 
behavior in making these, as clearly as 
one’s footsteps may be tracadin the win- 
ter’s snow.—The Dairy. 





Bees and Honey. 


Av Eaglish writer upon bee topics, J. W. 
Pegden, strongly advocates an under hive 
for surplus honey, instead of placing it at 
the top or at the side, as he has tested ail 
three methods. He says that his attention 
was first called to it by going to removea 
hive to a new block for an old dame. She 
told him that the bees had at one time clu - 
tered very much over the old block and the 
front of the hiva and then had disappeared. 
On examination he toundahole in the 
centre of the floor board and decided that 
they had gone down into the stand, which 
was an old-fashioned chimney pot. Oa re- 
moving the floor board he found under it 





| pure and beautifal as any he ever saw. 

His cla'ms are that in the box below, 
there being no opening excepting at the 
top, the warm air goes upward into the 
brood hive, and the lower bive will be mach 
cooler than atop hive or super as we use 


them. Ifthe hive can be kept at a temper- | 


ature below 75°, all honeycombs will be al- 


most milk white. His plan isto cut three | 


slits in the bottom board, three-sixteenths 
' of an inch wide and three or four inches in 
| length,placing them near the entrance, that 


To be suspicious of the purity of our sup- the bees may find them the more readily, | 
ply of milk isto have our peace of mind and shoughthey may notgodownsssoon as | 


| they would go up, they q@ill do sc,and when 
| they hava found the way they will work | 
fa ter.and make purer, whiter honey. 
| This plan cannot be called a new one, as 
| his book was published several years azo, 
| but it may be new tosome who might like 
|to try it. We can conceive that there 
would be some inconvenience attending the 
having the full hive on the top and the 


| super beneath, but if those who work for| 


| comb honey can get a whiter comb it may 
| Tepay them. 





What is known as royal jelly, on which 
| thelarvain the queen cells are fed, is not | 
stored in the combs, buat is prepared and | 
given py the nurse bees when rearing | 
queens. 
Oa yaze 227 of the 1899 edition of A. B.C. | 
| of Beeculture, A. I. Root says: ‘ The milky 
| food, before described, which is given to. 
| the young larv#, and which is supposed to 
bea mixtare of pollen and honey, partially | 
| digested, is very similar if not identical in | 
|composition with royal jelly. The bees. 
|}are not the only examples in the animal 
| kingdom where the food is taken into the | 
| stomach by the parent, and aftera partial 
| digestion is thrown up for the use of the 
| offspring. Pigeons feed their young pre- 
cleely in this way. K yal jelly has a very 
rich tagte—something between cream, 
quince j@ig and boney—with a slightly 
tart and rank. strony, milky taste that is 
quite sickeniug if mach of it be taken.” 

Any egg in a worker cell can be devel- 
oped into a queen, or if a colony is without 
a queen at the season of honey gathering, 
they will build q.1een cells upon the worker 
cell, in which is an egg or a newly hatched 
larva, and will proceed to feed the larva 
with the royal jelly. In this way, many of 
those who make a business of rearing 
queens for sale obtain them by depriving 
the colony of its queen at a time which will 
induce them to begin rearing new queens. 
Some improve upon this by taking the arti- 
ficilally made queen cells and fastening them 
apon the top bar of the frame, then trans- 
ferring an egg or young larva to the cell, to 
be developed intea queen. Those reared in 
this'way are claimed to be equally as good 
as those raised by the bees when preparing 
to swarm. They are looked after in 16 or 17 
days that there may not be a battle between 
two rival queens hatched at the same time, 
or that the first one out may not destroy 
those in the other cells. 


| 
} 





Among the music recently received from the 
Oliver Ditson Company are the following: 

Berceuse, for the piano, by Genarl Karganof. 

Love Song, by Adolf Henselt, arranged for 
four bands. 

Fairy Dance, of the Popular Piano Music Se. 
ries, by Oar] Heins, 

“ Just As It Used To Do,” a song with plano 
accompaniment, by Victor Harris. 

“The Jolly School Boy” and“ The Little 
Soldier,” by Harry 0. Smith, of the Easy Teach- 
ing pleces for the piano. 

Five Laurel Leavos for the pianoforte by 0. W. 
Krogmann, including * Little Ooquette,” “ The 
O’ Lantern,” | 
“ Fairy Honting Song” and “A Forest Lullaby.” 

“ La Florelie” (Vaise de Ballet), by 0.W.Krog- 
mann. 


* Nightfall,” for the plano, by O.W Krogmann. 

——It would appear, from long observation, 
that soldiers are hit during the battle according 
to the color of their dress in the following 
order: Red is the most fatal color, Austrian 
gray is the least fatal. The proportions are; 
Red, twelve; rife green, seven; brown, six; 








..--Laelle’s Wesk'y tills this story abou 
Joseph Jefferson: A nam of years ago 
he played a one-night engagement ina smal) 
Indiana town, sppearing in his favorite 
part of Rip Van Winkle. In the hotel at 
which he stopped was an Irishman “ re- 
cently landed,”” who acted as porter and 
general assistant. Jadged by the deep and 
serious interest which he took in the house, 
he might have been elerk, lessee and pro- 
prietvr, rolledin'o one. At about six o’clock 
in the morning Mr. Jefferson was startled 
by a violent thamping on his door. When 
he struggled into consciousness and real'zed 
that he had left no“ call’’ order at the office, 
he was paturally ind/goant. Bat his sleep 
was spo'led for that morning, so he arcee 
and soon after appeared before the clerk. 
“See here,” he demanded of that individ 
ua), “why was called at this uncarthly 
hour?” “I dou’t know, sir,’’ answered the 
clesk, “ l’llask Mike.”’ The Irishwan was 
summoned. Said the clerk: ‘‘ Mike, there 
was no call for Mr. Jefferson. Why did you 
distarb him?’’ Taking the clerk by the 
lapel of the coat the Hibernian led him to 
one side, and said in a mysterious whisper: 
“ He were shooring loike a horse, sor, and 
O0.’4 heerd the b’ys saying as how he were 
onct afther shiaping for twinty years, so OU! 
ses to mesilf, ses Oi, ' Moike, it’s a cooming 
onto him ag’in, and it’s yer jaty to git the 
crayther out o’ yer house instantly!’”’ 





o 
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Beecham Bids ter Kiplicg 8. 


Among those who have made the highest bids 
for the original manuscript of Radyard K'pling’s 
poem,” Tae Absent-Minded Begg:r,”’ which is 
being sold for the benefit of the wives and cbil- 
dren of the British Reserviste who have been 
ordered to south Africa, is Mr. Beecham, of 
St. Helens, Eugiand, who offsred $526 for it. 

Mr. Beecham’s name is familar coevery newr- 
paper reader in America, as heis proprietor of 
the famous pills which bear his name. Io ad- 
dition to being a lover of things artistic, he is 
also & most public-spiritsd man. The great 
manufacturing centre of St. Helene, of which his 
enormous factory is one of the largest industries, 
recogn 23d his good services to the town by elect 
ing him recently to the Mayeraity, backed by the 
unanimous pet t'o2 of the municips! council of 
8’. Helens. Withoat doudt that executive 
ability which has assisted him 30 materially in 
ballding up his vast enterpriselwill be of great | 
service to his fellow townsmen. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


# Superb Edition, Beautifally I ustrated, | 
Telling Hew to Select, Breed, | 
Train asd Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is | 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on al! 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘fransportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone | 
illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” “A Oat | 
Letter,” “Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home- 
less Oat,” A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” “A 
Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oompany. 

“ No author could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than ie | 
Mr. James in sppearine as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens o 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 

















| but thetr excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge | 


of this well-known breeder. The book contains 


| much useful information as to the diet and genera! | 
about 40 pounds of honeycomb, as white, | 


care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
anyow erof one of the valuable and beautifu) asi. 
mais.”—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and if his guc- 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could desire t> 
| do Detter than he has done, Altogether the prospec. 
tive breeder of Angoras wi!l find this book interest. 
ing reading.” — Country Gentleman Albany, N. Y. 

* Those who are lovers of cats will find much that 
is interesting and instractivein this book.”— School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ Itseems to usa book which those who are fond of 
cats will be giad to read.”—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volume, both for the owners of the 
Angoraard other cats. It is tastefu'ly bound and 
fully illustrated.”--Qur Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

“* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully iillustrated.’’— 
American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

In two different bindings, price $2 and $1.25, »ost 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcnerally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
2390 Washiecten “treet Reston. Mast. 








adway’s 
Pills 


Small, act withouttpain or griping, purely 
vegetable, mild and reliable. Raegulate the 
Liver and Dig stive Organs. The salon 
and best medicine in the world for the 


CURE 


of all disorders of the Stomach, Live, 
Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Wervous Dis. 
eases, Loss of Appetite, Heddache, Consti. 
pation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Billion, 
ness, Fever, inflammation of the Bowels, 
Piles and all derargements of the interna) 
Viseera, PERFECT DIGESTION wil) be 
scoomplished by taking RBADWAY, 
PILLS. By so doing 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Siek Headache, Foul Stomach, Billousneg 
will be avoided, as the food that is ca\en 
contributes its nourishing properties for the 
support of the natural waste of the body. » 
Price 25c a box. Sold by Druggives 
or sent by mail. 
SendtoDR RADWAY & CO., 5 Em 
street, New York, for Book of Advice. 
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WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover 8t., near Scollay 8q ’ 


Wearest of the large hotels to Unies Statia, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


LARGEST BROOMS in the city for the 
price \$1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house 
$50,000. has just been spenton the house, giving 
patrons every modern improvement and conven 
lence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break 

fasta at #) cents and table d'hote dinner at « 

cents are famous. 














C. A. JONES. * 
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FLOWERS: 


How to 
Crow Them, 


By EBEN E. REXFORD. 


1t t* doubtful it.nere is any more reliabie o 
| vo. ler-RDOWD sSutbority on the ‘subject of whic 
| this book treats than is this author. He is nov 
| ODly @ practical grower of flowers, bu: he is a 





| regular contributor to all the leading periodical 
which make a speciaity of floricu/ture. For 
yesrs he has conducted this department in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This book is a thor 
Oughly practical treatise, devoted mainly to the 
care and culture : f the commoner kinds of planw 
for window gardeping. The author tells what 
kind of plants to choose, how to care for them. 
all about soil, wat+ring, ‘ight, temperature, and 
bow to gnard against injury by insects of various 
kinds, There are chapters also on flowers and 
sbrubtery forthe lawn, howto arrange them tc 
the best acvai taj e, the laying out of the lawn, 
chapter on table decoration, and, in fact, just 
such information as any person who cares for 
flowers stould have at band for direction and 
reference. While the subject is quite thoroughly 
overed, the style used is plain, simple and free 
rm any technicalities, and cannot fail to be most 
pteresting and instructive, Cloth binding, fifty 
ents. Sold Dy all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
upon receipt of price. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS, PIL OUGHMARy, 
Besten,iats 








READ and THINK. 





Let a Working 


Farm Library 





BrainTools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the 


publishers we are able to furnish our 


readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 
They cover many of the most important features of farm management 


are thoroughly practical, up to date, reli 


able and thought stimulating. 


Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell Cniversity, and every one of them 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a practical and 


profitable way. 


THE Som. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics tn the 
University of Wisconsin. 803 pages, 45 {llus- 
trations. 


Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LaND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Sell. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 482 pages, 45 illustrations. Es 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
899 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs PRopucTs. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant “~ofessor of Dairy 
Husbandry tn the Corns University. 280 
pages, 33 {illustrations 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 


Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents, 





Address all orders to 


They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. BY 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in tke 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustration» 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists whe 
are willing to have his brain direct and supp 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THe HORTICULTURIST’s RULE Book. 4 
compendium of useful information for frult 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and other’. 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture !» 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THe NURSERY BooK. A Complete Guide 
to the Multiplication of Plants. By L. 8 
Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the (or 
nell University. 3865 pages, 152 {lustration® 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE FoRCING Book. A manual of the o> 
tivation of vegetables in glass houses. By 
H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture {n the Vo? 
neli University. 280 pages, 88 {Illustrations 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for “° 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. Ba! ¢y 
alded by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Krone 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 {llustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE PRUNING Book. A Monograph of tb 
Pruning and Training of Plants as App!ied ™ 
American Conditions. By L. H. Bailey,’ 
fesser of Horticukture {n the Cornel! Umve 
sity. 540 pages, 382 iHustrations. 

Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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POETRY. 


(Original) 
THRE NEW WOMAN, 
Although I’m the head of a household today, 
I’m under stern petticoat rule; 
There's uo Coubt, whatever, which one holds the 


away, 
And I am her slave an¢ hsr tool. 





She doesn’t wear bloomers, or argue 80 Dold,— 
As perhaps you already divine,— 
She’s decidedly new,—o ily Ove sammers old,— 
This dear, |.ttle dauguter of mine! 
Anna B. PATTEN. 
Washington, D, C. 


-_— = 


A CHRIST RAS THOUGHT. 
When the day draws pear its close, 
The lideral radiance of the western skies 
Ofer land and sea before our gladdened eyes 
A sunset glamour throws. 


And Obristmas time tous comes, 
Heaven sbat, to light the evening of the year, 
And scatter kindly fragrance far and near 

Upon our hearts and homes. 





Lift up your eyes and fill 
Your mieds, my friends, with freely given light! 
Upen your hearts t) radiance still more brignt,— 
Tae spirit of good wiil! 
—(Q. Jelf Sharp, ia the Pali Mall Magazine. 


oo 


A OB BISTMAS HYMN. 


Thou whose birth on earth 
Angels sang to men, 
While their stars made mirth, 
Saviour, at thysdirth, 
This day born again. 





Thoa whose face gives grace, 
As the sun’s dota heat, 

Let thy sunbright face 

Lighten time and space, 
Here beneath thy feet. 


Light, not born of morn, 
High past heaven above, 

Saviour, virgin-born, 

Held of men in scorp, 
Ture men’s scorn (0 love. 


As that night was bright, 
With thy perfect ray, 

Very Light of light, 

Ture the wild world’s night 
To tay perfect day. 


Bid our peace increase, 
Thou that madest morn; 
Bid oppression cease, 
Bid the night be peace, 
Bid the day be born. 
—A. C. 8., in the Suncay Magazine. 


BENUNCIUATION. 


I met you in the summer tide, 
A Hai vara senior then, 

On every side tne coors few wide 
To me, & King of men. 

I baunt no more the Newport shore, 
'Tis Ooney’s Isle I seek; 

Ab! Clementine, what fate is mine, 
Oo twenty-five a week! 





You saw me sweep Yale’s football field, 
Spurred by the Dieachers’ roar. 
Now, unobserved, without.a word, 
lL sweep an cfMixe floor. 
My voice was great in each debate, 
I’m queered now if I speak. 
Ab! O.ementine, can genius shine 
Oa twenty-five a wook? 


I pass you on the avenue, 
You drive witn stately air, 
I tear you'd mock (o know I walk 
To save a five-cent fare. 
Sach flowers you bear, such gowas you wear, 
I leave you not in pique. 
Fate draws the line, you can’t be mine 
@a twenty-ive a week. 
capeientaneiatnaaasmememmatiils 
BING CHBISTRAS AND MASTER 
NEW WRARB. 
King Obristmas tas in his house of ice 
And looked across the snow. 
“ Ballo, my little man!” be cried, 
" Now whithe« dost thou go?” 


* | go, my Lord, along the way 
T: at all my kin bave gone, 

Where thou, my Lord, shalt follow me 
Bi f re another dawn.” 


** Rigbt gayly,” cried the Obristmas King. 
* Who ride tonight with thee?” 

The days of erief,’the days of joy, 
Are they who ride with me.”’ 


—Life. 


“ God keep thee, merry littie man; 
Go whisper them that mourn 

How surely comes again the day 
Woen Onbrist the Lord was born. 


* And be not sad, my little man, 
Bat when thou too art old 

And o’er the wintry wastes you come, 
A weary man and cold, 


** Right cheerily I pray thee then 
To keep this gracious tryst, 

And leave thy weary burden here 
Where cares grow light with Obrist. 


* Now bid thy gallant company 
Right onward without fear, 
For I, the King of Obristmas, 
Have biessed tne glad New Year.” 
—8S. Weir Mitchell, in St. Nicholas. 


_ 


Attired to skirts of faffy lace 
O: triumphs tailor-made, 

She moves a figure young and fair, 
In fashion’s gay parade. 

They coast ber name at every club, 
Tbe world is at her faet, 

For nature and the modiste make 
Her loveliness complete. 





She sits within the opera box, 
A star above her brow; 
fo ber the tenor sings bis air, 
To her he makes his vew. 
Se dances all ner nights away, 
Gotil the crimsoa rose. 
That decks her bodice hangs ite head 
Against her breast of snows. 


A crowd o' lovers haunt her steps 
To carry cloak and fan, 

To button up her wrinkled gloves, 
And court her—if they can, 

She listens to their ardent words, 
Bat she is fancy-free, 

Perbaps becauss she bas & dream 
Of castles o’er the sea. 


U pon a moonlit balcony, 
Before the Dall is done, 
Her dewey lips may yield a kiss, 
The sweetest ever won. 
She knows the ethics of a frill, 
A ringlet’s subtie art; 
She lets you bold ber little band, 
But never bares her heart. 
—Minna Irving, in Lesile’s Weekly. 





SHADOWS. 
Most strange it isto stand when shades are 
free— 
Loosed from the light that chained them here 
and there, 
To hold their hashed domipion everywhere— 
fo stand and commune with trem silently, 
For one was bound by daylight’s tyrant glare, 
The taithfai foliower of a cur t> be; 
And one was forced—' ight tetters needed he— 
To walt all day upon a maiden fair. 


And each wore thea the shape of loveor loath 
ing 
Ot him whom Day their daylong master made; 
Now all have doffed their loved or hated cloth- 
lug 
And mingle o’er the earth in shapeless shade. 
And we, when Death shall loose our souls from 
Self, 
Shall shudder to have served so foul an elt. 
—From “ Minuscala.” Francis William Bour- 
dillon. 





oo 
THE CHILDREN’S CHBISTMAS. 


Beneath the cedar and the pine, 
And gleaming Obristmas holly, 
Oar Dappy thoughts a wreath entwine, 
Vor stivern notes are jolly. 
For in the bome are charm and mirth, 
And bere were sadness, folly,— 
Here, in the dearest spot op earth, 
Beneath the Obristmas holly 
—Katherioe B. Johnson. 





| 
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At the Feast of Navidaas. 

“The bionde Americanita will surely die,” 
said Oesco, the house rervant of the Oasa de 
Huespedes in the Oalle Zarbarete. 

The tones of his soft Spanish voice were not 
loud, but they reached the ears of the sick eirl 
as she lay on ber couch by the window cf the 
sunny room overlooking the pa/to. 

She knit her brows, then flashed and paled 
unconsciously, and a faraway look came into 
her great gray eyes. Sve gazed silently out of 
the window, past the straggling roofs of the 
houses, toward the matobiess biue of the sky. 
So she was to die! She had not thought of dying 
then; ber work was bat jast beguo, her nvuvel 
half floisbed, and she— ® 

“The Senor Doctor for the Senorita,” said 
Oescr, and she came back from hor reverie. 

* You are better,” said the doctor, gravely, as 
he sat dowa beside her anc felt her pulse, 
which, like a wild bird, fluttered to be free. 

She laughed gently. 

“ El Senor Doctor knows that I shall never be 
better,” she answered. “No, co not deny it,” 
as bis dark face flushed and he began to speak. 
“Itis nothing to me to die. I bave only my 
work (o live for, and some one else may do that 
just as well—better perhaps,” with a little sigh. 

* My father and my mother are dead; my peoc- 
ple are engrossed with their own lives; I am not 
necessary toany one,” sadly, “and I am not 
afraid to die.” 

The doctor looked at ber searchingly. He had 
& high, white forehead ana deep-set dreamy eyes, 
keen, dark and passionate, yet witha clear ex- 
pression which seemed to deepen into one of 
tenderness ac timer. 

He answered her quietly,—he wasa man who 
drew acurtain of reserve about bis real feel- 


ings— 
™* Your friendship is something to me, Sen- 
” 


She looked at himin surprise, her pale cheek 
flashing under his steady gs ze. 

“You are so kind,” she murmured with a 
quick little indrawivg of her breath. “I do 
not know why you bave been so kind to me ever | 
since I came to Madrid. I have trusted in you 
from the first. But my friendship can be nothing 
toa man like you. I—whatam I? A failure!” 

Her laugh had a trace of bitterness in its 
depths. 

“ Notso!” he sald eagerly, taking her little 
hand In his strong one. “ Think what you have 
done by your writing. It is an art with you; 
such power as yours lifts up the soul and makes 
it Detter. You seus‘, you shall recover! ” 

There was a sharp ring of pain in bis voice, 
his hand held hers tightly, his eyes glowed upon 
beras if he wished to forcesome of his own 
vitality into her being. She smiled a little 
taintly, and he arose, saying, “‘ Iam tiring you, 
Senorita,” and giving some directions as to her 
medicines he went toward the door. 

* Senor,” she sald. He paused, his proud head 
thrown back, the clear profile framed in the 
black of his closely cut hair and beard, well de- 
fned against the sombre woodwork. She 
thought be looked like an old Velasquez as she 
said,‘ I pray you to give my remembrances to | 
the Senora, your wife.” 

“ I thank 30a, Senorita,” he said simply. | 

She lay quietly thinking, a little smile upon her | 
lips. 

Bue was very lonely, this American girl, dying | 
sione in the foreign city to which her literary | 
work had brought her. | 

She had made few friends in Madrid. Her 








time was too short; she had been very busy and 


When he was gone she murmured to herself: 
“ Thank God, he loves his wife. If he loves 
ber, he will be happy.” Then she kissed the 
ittle crucifix which hung about her throat and 
sighed a prayer, “ Dear Ohrist, make him bappy 
and make her good to him”; but the prayer 
ended in a sob. 

She grew weaker every day, anc thus the 
summer waned and there came winter, bieak 
andobill. The Onoristmas tetes were gay and 
brilliant in old Madrid and all the abandon ofa 
holiday was inthe air. The Ohristmas singers 
were in the streets and their cheerful carols 
were wafted to the sick girl as she lay io her 
little chamber, and she smiled and murmured to 
herself, “ The Feast of Navidad. I shall be better 
pow.” 

“I will come again this evening, if I may, 
Senorita,” he said to her when he came on the 
morn of Obristmas to wish ber a happy feast. 

Her gray eyes grew a little startled, but she 
only smiled a tremulous smile as she said: 

“Is the end so near? Is this my last Ohristmas 
here?” 

He could not answer; he only pressed the 
slender fingers and there was silence in the 
little room, and he notice?, as if ina dream, the 
delicate fragravce of a deep red rose which lay 
beside her, seeming strangely at variance with 
the waxen hue of her face. 

“I want to tell you that you have been ap 
inspiration to me,” he said at length in alow 
moved voice. “if I am ever what you would 
wish me, it will be because you have been all 
that you are.” 

** Taank you, mi amigo,” she said in a whis- 
per,and he left her, a smile just parting the 
tender curves of her lips. 

Later In the day he stood and lo»ked down 
upon her, his face pale, his eyes fall of sorrow 
Had she been less near the borders of that spirit 
world where love lays down his earthly garb, 
she might have guessed his thoughts, but she 
only put out a fragile hand and said: 

“I did no; wish youa happy feast. May all 
your life be biessed with love and peace,—‘he 
aweet peace of Navided. You've been 40 good 
to me, Adios, mi guerido Doctor. I shall biess 
you always,—even up there,—perhaps. Our Lacy 
guard you.” 

She took his hand and feebly pressed it. There 
was a long look between them, and then she 
sank back exhausted upon ber pil/ow. 

Padre Antonio came io the bedside, saying 
gently, My daughter.” 

She glanced from the palr, troubled face of the 
man she loved to the caim placid one of the good 
old priest, and then she smiled again. It was a 
strang® smile, with something within its depths 
almost triumphant, as of one who has won & 
hardly fought fight. 

Her hand feebdly sought the crucifix about her 
thioat, and she murmured softly, “ The Obrist— 
Mass—to die upon the day our sweet Lord came 
in His great lovefor us. Alllove is sweet,—but 
this is best!’ as she kissed the cross. 

The last rites were over. The priest was gone 
and she lay dead, 06 hand holding the crucifix 
upon her face that strangely peacefal smile, 

The Coctor stood beside the still form which 
bad once been so full of life. 

Suddenly he knelt down beside her and pressed 
her white fingers to his heart, holding them close 





aip’t anything to be ashamed of, but’—aed the 
old soul sort of broke down, and whispered, ‘ Is 
my boy all straight?’ 

“1 didn’t know whether to laugh or cry first; 
buat I thought [ better not waste time on either 
till I’d relieved the Tiade. 

“*Look here,’ I said: ‘ Phil’s been tco 
modest if be basn’t explained. Why, Prof. 
——, who it no end famous in sole: ce, says Phi! 
is bis right-hand man; and every vacation they 
go off to & shanty, and analyze things,—no 
things that feel, like cate and dogs, but spores 
and cultures and things that you baveto use a 
magnifying-giass to see. I’m not the 
scientific coarse myself, Mr. Tidd,and I can’t 
make it very plain; but, by gum! Phil earns 
money by this outside work, and [’il bet that 
good dinn'r you are get ing ready for us that he 
is planning an A No.1 surprise for you and his 
mother,—going to come home rich and famous 
after he graduates, jast like the rest of us, Mr. 
Tidc! Wewarblers aren’t the only pebbies on 
the Commencement beach, and you just tell the 
town so!’ 

“ Well, Mr. Tidd tried not to look too pleased; 
but, Great Scott! his smile would have had to go 
he long »ay of a camera plate! Then he 
clouded over again. ‘ His mother’! believe me, 
young man; bu!—>aut I wish the town could hear 
you talk!” 

“ Now you know, sir, that‘ I am no orator,’ 
though I'll wager I can beat Marc Antony on a 
bow to the public after an encore. But the 
fourth kind of pie stuck in my throat at dioner, 
because I was all stirred up by the old gentie- 
man’s closing sppeal. I was worrying, too, over 
having the fellows idling round town. They’re 
good boys; but they aren’t Phil Tidds, and I’ve 
known them to hurt their voices over night. 
But allat once, just as a Wall-street scheme 
strikes you, J thought how to make—well, there 
the ans logy ends; for I wasn’t after money. 

“I bunted up Mr. Tidd, and asked if there 
wasn’t a town hall, where we could give a free 
concert that evening. He ‘lowed there was. 
Thee wasn’t mach t meto advertise in the sub- 
orbs. They reached up to the hall itself. But 
Mr. Tidd torrowed some horses of the neigh- 
bors; and 1 sent the fellows riding round the 
country, singing theirown praises, literally, for 
I let up on our strict rules, and told ’em they 
could give a sample solo now and then. Yelling 
in the open air doesn’t hurt a fellow’s voice like 
cussing in a room, you know, sir.”’ 

Mr. Welles nodded, with a fine appearance of 
intelligent understanding. 

“The boys had a Wild West show all the 
afterncoo, and came home huogry as bears and 
good natured as kittens. They wanted to know 
what I was up to, bat it is well to keep mum be- 
fore a big deal.” 

Mr. Welles looked as if he hado’t heard. 

“ Our dress suit cases had gone on to the next 
city,and we had to go on the stage without 
prettying ap. Jim Oheney said he couldn’t re- 
member when be’d seen so many homely men. 
I, a8 conductor,, particularily missed my coat 
tails when I made the opening announcement. 
I told them how we had got left, and that it was 
well ‘or singers to practise every day, and we 
hoped they would callfor any song they wanted. 

“ Then | pat the boys through a regular ¢ollar- 
and-a-balf programme. Mr. and Mrs. Tidd sat 
on the front settee. Sbe didn’t look ag if she 


and kissing them in a pass!o2 of love and sorrow. subscribed to Harper’s Bazar or even the 


** Americanita! 
brokenly. 

Then, a¢ if human passion was stilled and 
trar quilized by the majesty of Death and the 


Americanita! ”’ 


| she was not one to meet strangers witbout shy- | sembiance of the divine which shadowed the | 


| 
| 





| 


ness,although hers was a nature with a wealth of 
tenderness for the few she loved. 
How kind the doctor had been, she thought | 
again. She wondered if be was happy. He did 
not look so, this grave and courtly man with the | 
refined face, 80 passionate and yet so restrained; | 
a face with all the power for g0 d or evil of Don 
Rodrigo or El Old. | 


Instinctively she felt that he was a man to 


he sopbed | Ladies’ Home Journal; but sne had a smile 


that I teil you the fellows just played for,—sung 
for, I mean. 

“ It wae getting late, considering the hall was 
packed with people who would have to drive 


pale form, he grew qaleter and looked long at home; and I felt it was time to play the joker,— 


the lovely, patient face, in which all the struggle | a collegiate term, sir. 


and the pain bad left no impress save that of 
chastened beaaty. 
Kneeling reverentiy, as to a saint, gently asa 
brother he touched her bands wittr bis lips. 
“You are better, Little One,” he whispered 
better at the Beast of Navidad. Ah! your 
Navidad, begun on earth, willend in heaven, 


| whom everything appealed, music, art, beauty. | Sweet Saint! Adios, life of my soul! I thank 
| Such natures, witn far more possibilities than | Gog you never knew I loved you.” 


less sensitive ones, are harder to curb. She. 
knew that he could be either very. grand or 
noble, or elise thathe could make apn utter ship- 
wreck of his life. She hoped be would be good; 
she—and ther came one of those agonizing 
attacks of pain which were slowly but surely | 
wearing her life away. 

E18 nor Doctor came the next day and the 
next, and his visite grew to be the only thing to 
which she icoked forward. He was so good to 
her that she coald not help caring forhim. 826 | 
was not a woman (o give her Jove unsougnht, yet | 





her heart slipped from her and she knew it not. | 
“ My friendship cannot burt him,” she murmured 


| to herself, not knowing that friendship was but a. 


cloak to nide a love as deep as the ocean, as un- 


| quenchablie as the soul itseif. 


She smiled when be tried to tell her that she 
was better. She did not want to be well; she 


| was too tired. Just to lie stil/, quite still and to | 


| see him every day that was all life held for her. ‘ 


| 


Astor tne Senor Doctor, he looked at her in 
wonder. He bad never known a woman like her. | 
She was 80 fair, so Driiiiantin miod, so foll cf a. 
nameless charm, which ail could feel yet none, 
define. At times when he saw her fragile blonde 
beauty grow more ethereal every day it seemed 
to bim as if be could not let her die. He would 


Then he rose and quietly left the room. 
Mary F. Nixon. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BE OCABEFUL, GIBLS. 
Be careful what you sow, giris! 
For every seea will grow, giris! 
Thcugh it may fall 
Where you cannot Know, 
Yet in summer and shade 
It will surely grow; 
And the girl who sows good seed today 
Wili reap the crop to morrow. 


Be careful what you sow, girls! 
For all the bad will grow, giris! 
And the girl who now 
With a careless band, 
Is scattering thisties 
Over the land, 
Must know that whatever she sows to day 
She must reap the same to morrow. 
—The Deaconess Visitor. 


A Glee Club Concert. 
* I don’t know, Tom, about your leading the 














| walk away from the couch where she lay 80 @iee Ciud another year. Seems to me it takes 


patiently sweet, and clench bis hands iu rage, 
that he could not vanquish death. 
Once, when she was suffering so that her face 
was pinched and drawr, she beard a stified 
groar, and looking up she saw that his eyes were 
full of tearr, and nisface was white with sym- | 
patby. 
| “Icannot bear to see you suffer,” he said | 
brokenly, and shs answered. 
| “ Then I will pe brave. Fear not for me, my 


| friend, ‘Tis Dut the wearisome sommer days | 
| which try me. I shall be better at tne Feast of 
Navidad.” 


| After toat she tried to hide the pain which | 
daily, almost hourly, grew worse. } 
| Every day the co stor’s visits grew longer: 
Ceaco sto Kbis head sorrowfully. Everybody | 
| in the Casa de Huespedes loved the little ‘' Ssnor- 
| ita Americanita,”’ as they called her. 
She was 0 fsirand beautifal, so patient and 
| gentic,so ready with her soft “ Gractae,” for 
| every little service. 

El Senor Doctor talked to ber of many things. | 
| She had lived much in her five and twenty years, | 
|@ life fall to the brim with art, travel and 
| culture. 
| Hers was a rare soul, well disciplined and not 
| untried by ferce temptation. She was no angel, 
| but a woman; one whose intensity would always 

make her suffer, yet whose nature was sweet 
| and pure enough to grow better and nobler, un- 
| embittered by fallare or sorrow. 

One day she taiked to the doctor cf her stories, 
| not very great ones, perhaps, but real to her, and 
|eachone with something witnin its depihs to 
|toueh the heart or raise the soul above the 
| sordid things of earth. 

She talked on and on, scarcely censclous of 
what she said, and not thinking how she was 
revealing her real self to him, when she heara a 

| deep sigh. : 
| @he looked at him quickly, saying gently: 
| * You are ro: happy, Senor.” 

“Your friendship makes me quite bappy, 
* Americanits,’”’ he answered, with a smile so 
warm and glowing that it seemed to breathe a 
caress upon her. 

“ A pretty speech,” she sald, almost gayly, and 
she laughed as he had not heard her laugh 
before. 

“” Nay, Senorita, a pretty speech an’ you find it 
80, yet from my beart,” he said. 

She flushed a llitie under his gase and spoke of 
other things. 

“Tell me of the Senora, your wife,” she de- 
manded abruptly, another day. 

“ What shall [tell you?” He knit his brows. 

“Abything, everything,” she said, restless 
with inaction. “She is very beautiful; I have 
her picture here,” and he drew out his watch. 
Bhe saw the likeness of a patrician woman, 
haughty and cold looting, yet with sweet eyes 
and iaughter-loving lips. 

She looked long at the portrait, and then she 
handed it back, saying a little wistfally. 

“ Yes, she is very beautifal; I am giad she 
looks like that.” 
| Another day she was feverishly bright and he 
caught a glimpse of the briliiant woman she bad 
been before illness bad wasted her vitality, She 
teased bim gayly about his o:her patients,and as 
| he rose to go, sne said: 
| “ Ab, Senor, you are going so sco? Is it to 

see some one nicer than lam?” 
| Not so, Senorita, I am pot going home yet,” 
| he answered. 
“Tam so gisd—so glad you ssid that,” she 








cried, looking at bim through a mist of tears. 
*Navidad is Spanish for Obristmas. 





all your time and attention; and look how you 
are laid up now!" 

* On, come, pater, (on’t charge my broken leg 
to the Glee Clab! The horses bsppened to ran 
away with the team in which our club happened 
to be; we might have been members of the fac- 
ulty, and had the bee sting the nigh horse. The 
club’s nota bad co1cerp. Never to:d you one 
good little job we did, down Soutn, did 1? Won't 
you sit down, sir?” 

Tom, with bis crated, sent baifa dczen maga- 
a es fiying; and Mr. Welles sat down, less at 
nome fn his son’s room at college than in the 
8.ock Exchange. He had come up to spend Sap- 
day with Tom, ia order to find oat just how 
badly the toy had been hart; for the newspaper 
hadon'y remarked pisyfully,” The —— Glee Olab 
mot with an accident walle driving home from 
giving a concert in a neighboring town No 
voices bart, Dut a few bones broken.” 

Mr. Welles bad never learned to recline ona 
eouc) hardly visible through fancy cushions. 
Bat fom had learned tact throigh managing the 
Glee Club; and, after seating bis father, he 
leaned over and pulled forward on his desk two 
photographs, saying: 

** Let’s take mother and sis into the family 
circle. They’ll like to hear this yarn. 

“Youknow our clud made a Southern tour 
last winter. I couldn’t write often, but I used 
to telegraph the mater now and then that I 
didn’t need my wintor fisnnels forwarded. 

“ Well, one night, we got left ina little town. 
A g0-3s-you-please train met a g0-at-you-darned- 
please one, and we had to walt twenty-four 
hours for the track to be cleared of wreckage. 
There wasn’t a hotel in the village; but the ats- 
tion master told us to go to Mr. Tidd’s,and he’d 
put us up. 

“ That’s a queer name; and it started Jim 
Oheney, whose gct a memory that’s ¢004 for 
apy number of verses in atopical song, and 
would be usefal to him in his lessons, if he had 
any. It made Jim remember tbat Philip Tidd of 
our class came from cown that way. 

“+ Levs go and see the prodigal father,’ Jim 
said, and we trooped up to oid Tidd’s. He 
showed he liked college boys right cff; but wheao 
he heard what coliege we were from, and when 
we began to ask if Phil was any relation of his, 
he st!®@sned up and looked troubled. Still, he 
said be would keep us over night. 

“IT wasoutatthe back door, washing up for 
dinner,—for there wasn’t a bath attached to each 
room,—when Mr. Tidd came out and beckoned 
me round the corner of the pisezs. I thought 
be was going to ir quire if we liked terrapin with 
or without sherry, Out he was in & worse pucker 
than that. He looked me siraight in the eye and 
shot o at,— ° 

“* Why doesn’t Phil come home?’ 

“ I know sons give their parents anxiety—eb, 
dad?” And Tom laid bis hand affection. tely on 
his father’s knee. “Butfor any ome to worry 
over Phil Tidd! Perfect aig, you see,—the ove 
fellow who rides straight upto all the hurdles 
the profs. spend their years in puiting iu our in 
tellectual way, and the cn!y one who takes toem. 
too, every tim:! Prexy’sj>y and the miaiden’s 
despair, but an out-snc-.ut good fellow! Well, 
Mr. Tidd broke out again: 

“* What's Phil up to that he can’t come home? 
Foik’s here whisper round—J ve heard ’em— 
that he’s kept “after scbool,” they guess or 
that he’s * playing bookey ”’ t'om coliege. Prii 
wrote that the professor wanted to keep him 
with bim, vacations, for a while to do some work 
in Diology. [don’t know much what that is; 


| but Neighbor Buck, he says it's something like 


virisection. I tell his mother there probably 





I gave the club one look, 
wheeled round to the audience, and said, about 
as pear as I can remember :— 

“* Ladies and gentlemen, we bope you have 
enjoyed the evening. We have. We sing in lots 
of vig cities, where we don’t care a rap for any- 
body in the audience; but here you seem just 
like friends, because you are fellow-townsmen of 
our classmste, Philip Tidd. (Sensation.) Any 
of Phil’s friends are our friends. He can’t get 
down this way because be is busy leading his 
class up at college, and dolog extra work in va- 
cation, that will lead you to put up a tablet some 
time, saying this town was the birthplace of one 
of the world’s great scientists.” (I was getting 
warmed up, and using pretty good language, 
you see.) 

©* Phil will be mighty glad to know you all 
send your love to him; for he’s true as stee!, and 
hates awfully not tosee the old faces an‘ the 
old ples every vacation.’ (That was an X-ray 
remaik of mine, for even Jim Oheney said he 
didn’t remember seeing Phil homes'ck.) 

“* You miss Pall now, aod college wil! miss 
bim aseoon as graduation is over; bai here’s 
hoping it will be many a day before the world 
loses Philip Tidd! I’ll warrant there is one 
thing he’s thinking of this very night,—" Home, 
Sweet Home”; and, boys, lei’s give it to 
them!’ 

“My! how we gave it! Theclub never sarg 
#0 well. Handkerchiefs came out, all but Mr. 
Tidd’s. Pride was buraing up his tears. 

“ You know you don’t want to send people out 
Ofa hell with long faces, though. 80 I whis- 
pered to the clab, and they broke up the meeting 
with:— 

“*O), here’s to Philip Tidd! 
Drink him down, driak him down! 
Ob, here’s to Philip Tidd! 

Drink him down. 

Ob, here’s to Philip Tidd! 

Hea’ il do credit to this town: 

Drink bim down, drink bim down! 
Drink bim down, down, dow: !” 

“ We had to leave early the next morning. 
but Mother Tidd was up to give us a breakfast 
fitfor Mr.and Mrs. Admiral Dewey, and Mr. 
Tidd bung around, and looked at me as nobody 
ever 4i4 but you, sir.” 

And Ton choked a little, and stopped rather 
suddenly. 

Mr. Wellestuskedthe cushions under Tom’s 
bandaged leg, and said,— 

* Ves, I guess that was the best benefit con- 
cert you ever gave, if you didn’t make a cent.”— 
Obristian Register. 








HISTORICAL, | 





——Few of the early houses in New Eugiand 
were painted, or colored, as it was called, either 
without or within. Painters did not appear in 
any of the early lists of workmen. It is asserted 
that in the Province of Kennebec, which is now 
the State of Maine, there was not even as late as 
1745 a house that had arquare of glass in it. 
Olled paper was used until this century in 
pioneer houses for windows wherever it wae 
dificult to transport glass. 

——aA few of the ola biock bouses, or garrison 
houses, used in Colonial times for pro‘ection 
from gttack, are still standisg. The most ipter- 
esting &re the Old Garrison at East Haverbill, 
Masge., bullt in 1670, which has walls of solid 
oak and brick a foot anda baif thick; the 
Saltonstall house at Ipswich, built in 1633; 
Orad¢co m’s Old Fortin Medford, Mass., built in 
1684 of brick made on the 8f0';an old fort at 
York, Maine; and the old Wh tefield Garrison 
Bouse, built in 1689, at Guilford, Ot. The one 
at Newburyport is the most picturesque and 
bes utifal of them all. 

——To show how few of the first colonists 
owned either watches or clocks we have the 
contemporary evidence of Roger Williams. 
When he rowed thirty miles down the bay and 
disputed with the “ Foxians” at Newport in 
1672, it was agreed that each party should be 
heard in turn fora quarter of an hour. But no 
clock was available in Newrort, and among the 
whole population that flocked to the debate 
there was nota single watch. Williams says: 
“ Ualess we bad clocks and watches and quarter 
glasses (as In some ships) it was impossible to 
be exactly punctua!,” #0 they guessed at the 
time. Sun-dials were often set in the street in 
front of houses, and nco2 marke on the threshold 


of the front dcor or window sill helped to show | 


the bour of the day. 

——Shad were profoundly despised in Colonial 
Cays; it was ever held to be somewhat disrepnu- 
table to eat them; and the storyis told of a 
family in Hadley, Masr., who were about to dine 
on shad, that, hearing a Knock at the door, they 
would not open it until the platter holding the 
obr ortous shad had been hidden. At first they 
were fed chiefly to hogs. Iwo shad fora penny 
was the ignobdie price in 17388, and it 
never was ‘nuch higher until after the 
Revolutioo. After shad aod saimon aquired a 
Detter reputation as food, t»e falis of various 
rivers became great re‘orts for American firb- 
@rmen as they had beenfor the Indians. Both 
kinds o' fsb were caught in scoop nets and seloes 
below the falis. Men came from a distance and 
loaded borses and carte wih fish tocarry home. 
Every jarmhouse near was filled with visitors. 


It was estimated that at the falle at South Had- 
ley there were 1500 horses in one day. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


+«+eThe@ years have taught seme sweet, some 
D tter lessons, none 
Wiser than this—to spend in all things else, 
Bat of old friends to be most miserly. 
—J. B. Lowel’. 

----She who fain would guide must seem to 
follow.—Anon. 

«++»Tbe Lord intends that our wealth shall be 
OUF Servant, not our master.—Anon. 

--»-Lifeis to be fortified by many friendships. 
To \ove and to be loved is the greatest happiness 
of existence.—Sydney Smith. 

-oeeThat friendship oaly is indeed genuine 
when two friends, without speaking a word to 
each other, can nevertheless find happiness in 
being together.—George Eber. 

+++-The keenness of life in this atmosphere of 
love and power is unimaginable to those who 
have never tasted its sweetness. To experience 
it fally, is to be alive indeed.—Anop. 

---- Lose nota day in useless lamentation. Help 
mankind whenever you cap; love them, and 
thank God that you have seen and known and 
loved on this earth, and that you have lost it. 
—ALon, 

+++» We should hold fast the souls which friendly 
fate leads to us, for they are destinea for us, and 
no power cantear them from usifwehave the 
courage to live,to struggle, and to cle for them. 
—Max Maller. 

+++» ¥00 cannot think the buckling on of the 
Bnight’s armor by his lady’s hand was a me:e 
caprice of romantic fashiov. Itis the type of an 
eternal trath—that the eoul’s armor is never well 
setto the heart uniess a woman’s hand has 
braced it —Ruskio. 

+++-Tne heart that bas passed through the 
deep waters of .tribniation is the most tender; 
the voice that has itself cried with pain is the 
most gentile; the hand that has suffered is the 
most s0)thing ministrant in the chamber of sor- 
row. Tne best sympathizer is one who has been 
& partaker in the same suff sripgs.—Patierson. 


oo 


The World Beautiful. 
BY LILIAN WAITING. 


“In order to live nobly the inward life we 
must arocse our conscience, that divine instinct 
that is witnin us. 

“ What advantage is there in 
we bave a soul, that a god 














bell that 
dwells in asan’ that 


the eterna! life and supports us, if we 
A attain to a calm and indolent 





When the tree of life will burst into fl »wer 
And rain at our feet the glorious dower 

Of something grander than ever we knew. 
s 


riving to be more true- 
Soall meet, even now, as in ages go! 

and dimness shall die, and tne 1036 of dawn 
Oa the far-off mountains clearly shown 

Shall tell the story that all is new.” 


There seems sometimes to be a curiously erio 
neous conception prevailing to a greater or less 
degree as to what constitutes spiritaality, and it 
is pot infreqaently believed to be passivity and 
negation rather than purpose and positive 
energy. An amiable and sweet-natured person 
who drifts aimlessly in iife; whose nature is 
pure and lovely and always iaclined to the a - 
ward way; who lives in the constant attitade of 
accepting Gud’s will; who is resigned, so \o 
speak, and regards resignation as a moral virtue, 
—of such an one his friends often remark that, 
although bh e contributes littie to the progress of 
others or himself, he is yeta person ‘' of great 
spirituality.” Now white these virtves may, 
and certainly do, enter into the spiritualization 
of life, they canaot alone represent that acnieve- 
ment, nor constitute it. 

Spirituality is force. It is the most potent, 
the most resistiess, the mostall-conqaering force 
in the universe. It is executive and creative. 
It does something. It achieves and accom- 
plisher. Its schievement imay be seen in many 
various directions. It may take the form of such 
work for bumanity as that of religious ministry, 
or of educational reform, or of endeavor to em- 
body new ideals in the social order, or of build- 
ing a railroad across the continent, inventing the 
ocean cable or wireless telegraphy. In any 
event spirituality inciudes spiritaal energy, 
which is force,and which manifests itself as 
power. 

It is not enough to pray that the kingdom of 
heaven may come. There is something to do to 
contribute to this result. The kingdom of heaven 
is to De built up out of hope and beilef and en- 
Geavor and love. It is not tobe brought, but to 
be made. It may Degin in one’s own room—even 
in one’s owe mind. It must begin there if is is 
to work its results outward. It manifests iteel! 
| ina bome, in a community. It manifests itseif 
in & man’s own life, 

Nor is this manifestation seen In “a caim and 
indolent ease.” Icis seen in achievement ano 
in creating conditions for achievement. It |: 
selaom that the work one may desire to do can 
be found—it must be made. Vacant places do 
not walt for some one to fiad aud fill them; they 
are created out of new combinations of circum- 
stancés and concitions. Toey are created by the 
power of spiritual energy. 

This creation, however, is by no means that of 
outward inquiry or visibie seeking. its work lies 
far deeper, and consists in an understanding of 
the law. All life is twofold: it has its ethereal 
and ite physical sides. Before any purpose or 
pian is precipitated in‘'o the outer and objective 
world, it can be controlled, shaped, determined, 
in the ethereal world. Ali this subtle atmosphere 
is plastic, and the spiritaal energy can create the 
very conditions favorable to the fulfilment of 
the purpose. One may sit down alone in peace 
and exhilaration of his nobler purposes and ar- 
pirations and formulate his thought. He may 
see, in this inner atmosphere, the specific work 
that. he wishes t) do, or the journey bs 
desires to make, or the house that he wil 
balld, or the friend with whom he would have 
companioasbip; any ideal in the line of achiev: - 
ment or of surroundings that he longs to real- 
ize ia outward living; and if he know the law, he 
may 60 stamp this purpose on the plastic artist 
atmosphere that it takes form and substance ip 
the outer world, as an inevitable result. One 
Can thus create fer himself a place in which to 
work ; he cap draw to himself the thought ano 
power to insure successful :¢a ‘ization in any line 
he chooses if he knows how to draw on his epi: 
itaal forces. 


For the most part this intense and al!->0r q 1er- 
ing force lies latent ia a majority of people; they 
Garry it aboutas a man mightcarry an un- 
opened box of food while be was starving. 
Spiritaal energy is an inflaite,force; the more ii 
is drawn upon the larger is the supply, and it is 
given to man touse and to use now anc here. 
Itis his birthright. Spirituality of life lies in 
recognizing and using this exhaustiess force to 


most useful to others, and in which he shal! fine 
the greatest happiness and harmony for bimseif. 

Onarbonnel’s expression for this great truth is 
that man must arouse bis conscience. But there 
must be a recogoition aleo of the absolute prac- 
tical law by means of which man can enter op 
bat work and place which is his; by means of 
which he may magnetizs the conditions that are 
forbimaione. It makes little difference as to 
what isthe oatward sign. Let one take any 
opening and develop it. Living truly, in aspira- 
tion and In prayer. he will find an increasing 
power to draw on this infinite fand of power, and 
to transmute all the nebulous desires of his life 
foto brilliant and clear achievement.—Bostou 
Budget. 








BRILLIANTS- 





I think true /ove is never bitnd, 
But rather brings an added light, 
An ianer vision quick to ind 
The beauties hid from common sight. 
—Pi @e Oarey. 


To one who has been jong in city pent, 
*Tis very sweet to look into tne fair; 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Fall in the smile of the bias irmament. 

Who Is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks lato some ;/ sasant lair 
Ot wavy gra #, and reads a debonair 

@And gentile tale of love and languishment? 

Ke turning home at eveaing, wits an ear 
Oatching t1e note of Phiiomel,—an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 

He mourns that Gay so soon has glided by, 

B’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 
—Keats, 





Greate the conditions in which one may be the, 





Not even the tenderest beart 
Nor pext our own, 
Knows half the ressons why 


We smile or siab. —Anon. 





Old friends ana true friends, 
D 1n’t talk to me of new friends, 
Tae old are the best, 
Who stand the test, 
Who book their names as through friends. 
—Anon. 





4 kiss of greeting is sweet and rare 
After tbe toil of the cay, 
And it smooths the furrows plowed by care, 
The lines on the forehead you once called fair, 
In the years that have flown away. 


’Tis @ little thing to say * You are kind, 
I love you, my dear,” each night, 
But it sends a thril! throagh your heart, I find, 
For !ore is tender. love is blind, 
As we climb life’s rugged height. 
—Anon., 





IN THE HEART. 
If no kindly thought or word 
We can give, some soul to biess; 
If our bands. trom hour to hour, 
Do no deeds of gentieness ; 
If to lone and weary ones 
We no comfort will impart,— 
Tho’ ’tis summer in the sky, 
Yet ’tis wiocter in the heart! 


If we strive to lift the gloom 
From a dark and burdened life; 
If we seek to lull the storm 
Ot our falien brother’s strife; 
If we bid all bate and scorn 
From the spirit to depart,— 
Tho’ ’tis winter in the sky, 
Yet 1s summer in the heart! 
—George Cooper. 





On me thy providence bath shone 
With geatie, smi!ing rays; 
O let my lips and lite make known 
Thy goodness anc thy praise. 
All bounteous Lo:d, thy grace impart; 
O teach me to improve 
Thy g fts, with ever-gratefal beart; 
And crown them with thy love! 
—Anne Steele. 


There is a cry in Bethiehem town— 

Hark, O my soul! 
’Tis of the Babe that wears the crown; 
It telieth us that man is free— 
That He redeemeth all and me. 
The night is sped—bdehold the morn-- 
Sing, O my soul! The Cbrist is born! 

— Eugene Fieid. 


You may kick ana you may cuff 
The dudelet if you will, 
Bat the odor of the cigarette 
Olings roand about bim still, 
—Ohicago Dally News. 


Art Photographs 


This Carbon 
Photograph 
from the 

famous Paint- 

ing by 
FERRUZZI, 
framed in one 
inch oak, 
toned to match 
the photograph 
size 8x10, 
delivered in any part of United 
States on receipt of $1.00. 
Countess Potocka, Lady Hamiltoa or Sistine 

Madonna sentin place of ihe Little Motherif 

desired, in same style and price. 

Our Holiday List with half tone illustrations 
sent free. 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
1 7a Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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SyringfoldRopublicny 


An Independent Newspaper 





FOR AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 





OPPISED TO IMPERIALISM 





Faithful to The People’s Interests. 





An ABLE INTERESTING JOURNAL 





Established in 1834 by Samuel Bowles 





The Repubiican was established 75 years age 
to publish the news fully, fairly, truth 
folly, and ito sustain and extend democratise 
Principles. It is still faithfal to its origings 
higb mission, 
The R-publican gives the news of ovinion ag 
Weliasof fact in a broad and catholic spirit, 
It presents all of its news in attractive, con 
venient and interesting form. It 
studies and conscientiously serves the inter- 
6s 6 of its readers. 
The Republican firmly believes in the American 
privciples of government and society. It does 
bot doubt that through democracy;are the pee- 
ple to attain the largest practicable measure of 
happiness and well being; not alone the people 
of the United States, but gradually, ultimately 
all tbe peoples 0° the earth. It is opposed to im- 
perisiism and militarism, to the domination of 
wealth and aristocracy. It sees in the purchase 
and conquest of the Philippine isian¢s new‘eyti- 
dence of the unceasing effort of incorporated 
and syndicated wealth to conduct pational 
effairs in the selfish interest ofa class at the 
expense of the great body of the people, 

The Republican has prof und faith that a larger 
prosperity, a greater power and wider in@u- 
ence areto be attsiped for the United State 
by as rict adherence to our traditiona! prinels 
ples in the home government and in foreign 
relations than by ap imitation of the policies 
and methods of the European monarchies. B 
believes in the expansion of our commerce 
éverywhere, and of our domain over contiga 
ous territory by peaceful and natural proe 
esses. To the advancement of these ideas 
The Republican dedicates itse' f anew in this 
time of the republic’s peril from misguided 
foes in its own housenold. 

The general features of ‘the Republican are in- 
teresting and valuable. {ts editorial page te 
strong, progressive and comprenensive. Lib- 
eral attention is given to literature. The 
special correspondence is of a high charactes 
The Sund y R'pubiican is especially rich tm 
fiction, instructive sketches, poetry, special 
articles and miscellaneous reading of excellent 
quality. It is in effect a first-rate weekly 
magszine,as well as a superior newspaper. 
The weekly Republican is an admirable news, 
Political and family paper combined, It is 
carefully edited and arranged, and furnishes 
the bet editorials and general features from 
the Daily anc Sunday issues, with a full review 
of the current rews. It is especially valuable 
fo’ New Eaglanders at home or abroad whe 
caimott. k the Dally. 


SU4S°BIPTION RATES. 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a 
month, 8 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents 
a copy. 

WERELY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 20 
cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

Specimen) copies sof either Edition sent free on 
application. The Weekly Republican will be 
sent freefor one month to any one whe 
wishes to try it, 

All subscr'ptions are payable in advance. 
Acdress 


THE REPUBLICAN, 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


‘A marvel! of perfection.””—BiIsHOP VINCENT. 
“A perfect help to Bible study,”’—8. S. Tim 


GREAT 


“Just what a Teacher! wants,”—C.|H. SPpuneRe 
The Rible used and endorsedfby Mr. Moopy. 


PREMIUM OFFERI 








INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 


Dork, Rarnaci, Rusens, Murito, Hoare 
MANN, PLockHoRST, MUNKACS¥, 
Micuaet AnceLo, ScHopm, 
and many others. 


Price within reach of all. 


ABOUT HALF PRICE 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Piae Divinity Circuit Binding, Bxtrae 
Large Self-Pronouncing Type, Pine 
Paper, References, Concordance, 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 





Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 


"TEACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 

in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 
story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracced by these 

illustrations, will love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Hita, who 
said: “ Suffer the little children to come unto 


me. 
A REAL WORK OP ART speaks to the 
. heart and understanding of all. Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learp to love ‘he Book of 
the world. 





ible, but reduced to about one quarter size. 


and printing in this Bible is superior t paper 
and magazine work.) “mae 


Bagster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Phots} 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS, 


MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. arose. 
shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster AS€ 


The paper 


Specinen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bibles 


Ixrhortation to all goodness, 


PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liberality of the Phil 





prehend that for which also' I am 
cpprehended of Christ Jé@’sus, 
13 Brethren, I count not myself to 


have apprehended: but this one} 210002 


thing I do, forgetting those things 


which are behind, and reaching forth | 3 oa 6 1 





1 Zec. 3.2. 


6 Be careful" for nothing! 
every thing by prayer and. 
tion, with thanksgiving, let, 
quests be made known unte 

7 And the peace” of God 
passeth all understanding, 


Ac, 0 3.6 


He 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G, 


St 
oy 


er Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- ) 
ings linen lined. long primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers ) $6.00) 


Subscription One Year to this publication, 
Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 


ror onLy $4,560 


lishers’ list, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional, 
Style F, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing. Divini 
ircuit, (same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year to this publication LONLY $3.50 
Style B, Bagster Teacher’s Bible.—Full, regular size, clear, mini H 
ircuit, and subscription One Year to thia publication, _ = ‘Pe. - nay tL ONLY $3.00 


"Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 cents additional. We ps 


The above prices include one 


year’s suoscription to th 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy of a Bagster 
Bible, of any of the three styles given. The offer 
is open both to old and new subscribers. 
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THE HORSE. | 
OOOO 








Prom the New York Tribune. 
Prank Work’s Story of Dick 
Swiveiier. 
One of the sights of the town for horee- | 
men who visit New York is the private 
@table of F:ack Work, in West 56:h street, | 
mext door to Carnegie Hall. Tae place is | 
@meoct the finest horse homes in the city, | 
@nd it shelters one of the most notable | 
@ellections of trotting roadstecs in the) 
werld. In company with the Western | 
reimsman, “Jack’’ Carry, aid the 
Beston horseman, Herbat Gray, who 
Ieoks after the tarf interasts of Thomas 
W. Lawson, a reporter of tie Tribune 
Visited the piase last week. Mc. Work bad 
Just come in to order Baroetts (2 15) hooked 
=p for his regular morning diive. Wb le 
Charlies Mell, the forema>, was getting the 
shapely big bay mare ready, her owcer sat | 
tm the dining room of his laxarlous aps:t- 
ments upstairs and talked int +restingly 
@bout his equine pets, particalariy the) 
famous old pole team, Edeard (2.19) and | 
Diek Swiveller (2.18). | 
Mr. Work’s strong attachment for his) 
horses was brought out forcibly when old | 
Swiveller, in his 30;h year, lay down and 
@ied about a week ago. The old horse | 
gemehow got down while he was loore in 
the exereising room of the big sti bie, and | 
seald not rise. Foreman Mell thought he 


had frastured a bone in the shoulder, bat) 


Ris owner attributed the tr-ubdle to an) 
@ttack of spinal meningitis. E-erything 
possivie was done to relieve his suffering. | 
Mr. Work wouid not leave his siable. Him-| 
self past 80 years old, he watched over the | 
@ying horse until after midnight. When it) 
became evident that old Swivelier’s end was | 
mear, Mc. Work put him to sleep by admip-| 
inistering chlvroform. 

“I thought it was the humane thing to 
do,” said he. 

“How did you come to buy the old) 
horses, Mr. Work?” irquired “ Jack’) 
Oarry, hoping to hear the story of Edward | 
and Swiveiler. 

The veteran horseman blew the smoke 
from his cigar toward the ceiling reflec 
tively for a moment, and then said: 

“ A friend of mine :aw Edward out West 
early in the campaign of 1878, and ac-, 
vised me to buy him for a road horse. 
When I beard that he was only 15 hands 
wand an inch high I decided shat I didn’: 
wasthim. Bos i kept watch of bis per- 
fermances through the Grand Circuit that 
year, and when the horses reached Prov'-| 
G@ence | went over to see Eiward race. | 
He was entered against Dick Swiv-| 
@iler, Powers and one or two others, 
fer a purse of $500 or $600. I had no 
Shought of buying Swivelicr until I saw 
the two horses go to the front in the 
Srst heat and trot stride for stride from wire 
te wire jast like a double team. lt was 
ome of the finest spectanies | ever saw ona 
race t:ack, and it captivatad me completely. 
At I remember it, Swiveller won the first 
heat inabout 2.17. Thetime was annvanced 
at 2.21 or 2.223, however. B.fore the second 
heat ‘Joox’ Bowen was pat up behind 
the chestout horse; ‘Jimmy’ Golden 
@rove Sqwivelier. [he second heat was like 
the ficst, E iward and S wivalier trotting the 
fall mile like ateam. Tae bay horse won 
again, right at the wire, in about the same 
SMimeas before. Tae third heat went to 
Edward alter another close contest. It was 
after old ‘Jock’ Bowen had won this 
heat with E iward in 2.19 that he came up to 
where I stoodandsaid: ‘Bay him. He's 
the fastest young horse 1 ever pulled a line 
over.’ 

“To make ajlong story short Elward won 
the race. Histrastimein that third heat 
was adout two seornds faster thaa the 
judzes announced. My recollection is that 
he trotted the mile in 217. I at once began 
te negot ate for both E iwardand S #iveller, 
and finally boughtthem. Eiward cost me 
$12,000. 

it was nearly a year afterward that I got 
the other horse. For Swiveller I gave 
*Jimmy’ Golden $15,000 and another horse. 
I took them up to Saratoga,—tie best place 
im the world for horses,—and drove them on 
She sandy roads there for some time. 

“One day after! came back to the city 
and bai driven the team up to Fieet wood, 
the talk on the clabhouse piazza tarned to 
@ouble teams. William 4H. Vanderbilt, 
*Shep’ Kasapp and a lot of other road 
giders were thera. I took the ground that 
two trotters well matchei could g> faster 
together than either of them ould go in | 
single harness. ‘Shep’ and Vanderbilt 
ridiculed the idea. Eiward and Swqiveller 
were standing ander the sheds back of the 
@ubhouse, and | took them ont to prove 
the trath of my argument. Taey were jast 
as they had come from my stable downtown, 
untrained and notin any way fit:ed for a 
fast trial. I took the reins, while Vand:r- 
bils and ‘Shep’ Kaapp got out their 
watches totake thetime. They wre very 
gure the team couldn't goto the half beiter 
than 1.15, bat when they cim3 to look at 
their waiches they foand tha distance had 
been covered in 1.034. 

“The be:t time on record for teams was 
then 2.23, made by Vandarbilt’s Small 
Hopesaad Liuiy Mas, and this barst of 
speed at a 2.17 gait by Elward and Swival- 
ler caused something of astir. I made the 
statement when I got ont of the wazon tha! 
my team could beat ths record of the Van- 
Gerbilt pair. ‘Shep’ offsred to bet $1000 
they couldao’t do it, and we mida a match 
right there. I got ‘Daa’ Mase to drive 
the team, and when theday of the trial 
eame on they tarned the Fieetwood track in 
2.19. Thea ‘Shep’ said to me: 

“* You're got my thousand; now I’ll 
make another match for the same amoant. 
You take the team and I'll take the record 
—3.19.’ ‘All right,’ I sald ‘it’s a go.’ 
I thought it wouldo’t be safe to let Mace 
drive again under the circumstances, so I 
got ‘Jobnoy’ Marpby to handle them this 
time. 1 told ‘J»hnny’ howto drive the 
mile. ‘ Don’t let them go down to the half 
faster thao about 1.06,’ said I, * but whea 
you get there, send’em for home as fast as 
you can.’ Marphy smiled when I talked 
about their going to the half in 1.06. 

“* You must be a lunatic,’ said he,‘ to 
talk about going there in 1.06. Why, 
they’!l be in luck if they get therein 1 08.’ 

“ Well, ‘Johuny’ got in, and tried to fol- 
low instructions. Bathe let them trot the 
fir:t half in 1.05, a 210 gait. It was too 
fast. It pumped them ont, bat they got 
home in 2 167, wianing ‘Saep’s’ thousand, 
and beating Vanderbilt's team out of sight 

“*Soep’ wae thanderstrack, but he 
wanted more. ‘Now yon’ve got $2000 of 
my money,’ he sail. ‘Give me anther 
chance. 1’.| take the new record for $2000, 
and you take the team.’ I took tie team, 
but st! palated that the trial shou'd be made 
at P:ovidence, where there was a fast track. 
The trial took place in 1884. Murphy drove 
the team in 2.163.” 

H-re the octogenarian horseman sold the 
time made by his pet trottars 15 years ago 
in each quarter of their record-breaking 
mile, stating the details of the performance 
with a degree of precision and clearness as 

great as if ihe mile had been trotted yester- 





day. 
* Old Swiveller was a fast horse right up 


| 1.06,’ 


| ago, yet he is a fast horse today. 
jast as mach care as if he werein training | 
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EDGEMARK (4), 2.16, SIRE OF TOMBOY, 2.10 1t-2, 














Samuel Ca' ra hers, Apponang, R. L, in- 
forms us that Admiral Dewey, who took a 
record of 2.283 at West Kingston, R. 1, ip 
September, is by Aristocrat, son of Dic- 
tator. Mr. Carruthers arcsures us, also, that 
the bay mare Geoig'e R, by Hambletontar 
George, has a record of 226, instead of 
2 233 as has been stated. H: savashe tock 
this reo} d a: Woon: ocket in 1896 and ste 
has never reduced it. 

A HARD DAY 8 WORK #b: ald Dring the reward 
of & g000 Ded for yorr horse, The best ned fer 
the money i* provided by German Peat Moss. C. 
B. Barrett 45 North Market street, F oston. 


















= : $100 Reward 


for any case of colic curb, ~ 
splints,contracted cord,and 
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Beware of so-called ** Elixirs." 


benny 











ah Tuttle’s Elixir ~ 


will notcure, Forsaleevery 
where, Send for pamphlets 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, 


Bole Proprietor. 
t., Boston, Maas. 
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Work. ‘Only a few years ago my son 


drove him up to Fleetwood one day and) 
gave him a spin on the track to satisfy next heat with Anodyne, and won it in 
Major Dickinson that he was still quite a 228, with Bille 


trotter. 


half a mile in 1 15. 
“Hil beat that,’ said L. 
1 14, 1.13, 1.12,111 aad110. Jil jast wager 


Edward made his record more than 21 years 
He gets 


to beat his record. Helis shod regu’arly 
onee a month, and is turned ont in the exer- 
cising room downs‘a'rs every day. I hope 
the old fellow will live to be 40 years old.” 

The first time that the writer ever saw 
Edward, mentioned above, was at Mystic 
Park in 1877, in a race for the 280 class. 
The other starters in this race were Ano- 
dyne, Hiram Woodraff, Clover, Belle 
Oakley, Lady D., Walter, Dick Moore and 
Billy Ei. The same lot of horses had met 
the previous week at Beacon Park, and 
Hiram Woodruff, a bay stallion, had won 
in straight heate, t'me 2.38, 230, 2.37. The 
Maine-bred gelding Anodyne, owned by Mr. 
Jennings, then of Anodyne liniment fame, 
Bengor, Me , and driven by the late Charley 
R-ekord, got second money. 

Avodyne was shipped from Maine on 
board a steamer a few days before the Bea- 
con Park race. Owing to some mishap 
to the boat the horse was on board for sey- 
eral days, and for the last day or two 
had neither hay nor grain. He raced so 
wellthat Reckord was confident that he 
could beas these horses at Mystic Park 
where they were to meet the following 
week. Some of the other parties who ha: 
horses in that race were of the same 


/opinion. They went to Mr. Jennings, the 


owner of Anodyne, and asked him if he 
wanted to give his horse a hard race and 
fast record,” “ because if youdo not,”’ they 
said, there isa stallion in the race whose 
owner had jast as lief give him a fa-t 
record as not and we shall play him to wip.” 


Pools were then sold in Lafeyette Hall, | 


Bowdoin square, evenings before the races 
came off. Mr. Jennings was not a betting 
map, and as it was thought that Ano 
dyne’s trip on the boat, together with 
his race at Beacon Park, had not im- 
proved his chances for winning, Mr. 
Jennings, who did not wish to have 
Anodyne cruelly treated, decided that he 
did not care to have his horse win. Tha 
betting fraternity who were “inside the 
ring” then thonght they baia soft sure 
thing. Charley Rsaekord, who knew what 


Anod7ne could do, went to a friend and told | 


him to put his money on thechestnat son of 
the Ross colt. He did so. 

Trerace (Mystic Park) waeon thecard for 
Oct. 18, and when the bell rang nine horses 
scored forthe word. Hiram Woodroff, which 
had won at Beacon Park, took the first heat 
in 2.27. Belle Oak\ey, driven by John Trout, 
finished second, Clover third, Anodyne 
fourth, Dick Moore, trainer Golden’s old 











tic “ners Should Use 


XNAULT’S "7 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CUn:. 


ee 


Prepared 
exclusive 
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SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTCRY OF FIRING 
Impossible tc Svoduce any scar or blemish. The 
safost best Blister ever uset. Takes the place 
“all liniments for mild or severe actio... Removes 
il! Banches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN _ REM for e 
Sprains, Sore Uncen Nice it Phoumation, 


WE GUARANTEE S3usvicearent 


ot 
CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
rodace more actual results than a whole bottle 7f 
\¥ liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made, 
Peery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
i to givesatisfaction. Price § 1.50 per bottle. Sol 
y drucgiste, or sent by express, chares paid, with nan 
rections for its use, Send for descriptive cireulara, 
estimon.als, ete, Address 


H® LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 


Lady D. eighth and Billy E1 distanced. 


started. The third heat was a horse race 


| you a bottle of wine that he trots the half in Oatsiders thought that Anodyne won it, 
The major bought the wine, for my | and his driver claimed the heat, but Clover . 
son drove Swiveller the half mile in 1 053. gotthe verdict,and Anodyne was placed 


second. 


decid diy ictsresting. [it wasevident that 
who hed spoken to Mr. Jenaing:; a ont the 
race several days previously accused Mr. 
Jennings of playing false, bat they did him 
an injastice. He bad told his driver nott 
give Anodyne a hard race, in fact, had 
repeated to him the conversation that ths 
other horsemen had with him, bat as Mr. 
J-nnings had nothing invested in the pool 
box the driver of Anodyne decided to make 
ita lively race and win itifhecould. He 
sent Anodyne for the fourth heat, and got 
‘in 2.26, bat it was Edward that forced him 
out that time. 

lt was then too dark to finish the race 
that night, so it was postponed until the fol- 
lowing day, Ost. 19. The drivers were 
given some advice by the judger,and trainer 
Golden was put ap behind Eiward. It wa: 
evident from Reckord’s manner that he was 
determined to win if possible, and just a: 
apparent that the others ware equally as 
determined to beathim. The heat wasa 
very pretty one from start to finish. It was 
soon resolved into a duel between Anodyne 
and Eiward. From the apper turn on the 
back side until well inside the distance flag, 
Golden kept Eiward hanging to Avodyne’s 





sulky wheel like a shadow. R:-ckord 
was unusually industrious. He bad 
ithe pole and did net allow Edward 


to get an inch the advantage. When 
Golden made his drive at the short 
, distance Reckord shook Anodyne up and 
applied his whip vigorously to the sulky 
shaft. The down-East horse responded and 
won the heat by a short margin in 2.25 
Edward started in 14 races that season, aod 
closed it with a record of 230 He took a 
record of 219at Providence, R. I, the 
following year. This was the race described 
by Mr. Work. Diek Sqiveller won first and 
second heats in 2.22, 219, and Edward the 
next threain 219,221,222. Edward’s sire 
was Masterlode (also known as Fisk’s 
, Hambletonian), a son of Rysdyk’s Hemble 
tonian. Dick Swiveller was by Walkill 
Chief, another son tof Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian. 

Anodyne (225) was at firet raced ander 
the name of Honest Bill. He was bred at 
Ravgely, Ms. Hissire, the Ross colt, was 
a great-grandson of Harpinus, by Bishop’s 
Hambiletonian. The dam of Anodyne was 
by Young Hogarth,aleo known as the Davis 
' Horse, from the fact that he was owned by 
Sylvanus Davis, then the leading black- 
smithand best jadge of trotting stock in 
Phillips,*Me. Tais Young Hogarth was 
by a fast rnoning horse brought from some- 
where in the Provinces to the vicinity of 
Augusta, Me. 


Lexington (Ky.), Notes. 


An effort is pow being made by a number of 
borsemen against what they call “ winter-slos- 
ing stakes.” It is not specialiy relevent that 
some of these horsemen have themselves given 
staxes when they were track owners, and that 
tbeir stakes were of the winter-siosing variety; it 
does not follow from that circamstance that they 
did not want aboat all they could grt, jast as they 





Charley Rackord cut oui the work in the 


Oakley second again, 
Toe major made a guess before Bdward in third position, Hiram Woodroff 
George started him up that he would trot) fourth and Dick Moore fifth, etc. The 
| latter was not in cond.tion to trot,and Mr. 
* He’ll beat Golden drew him before the next heat was 


At this stage of the game matters became 


|R ckord was determined to win. Parties 


to the day of his death,” continued Mr. favorite, fifth, Edwardsixth, Walter seventh, a@ he likes, and discarding thoss which he does 


not like. 

it is not only ov'aral Dat eminently proper 
that the tracks should exercise a reasonable 
conservatism: about this matter. If they do not 
fivure to wio something they are certain to lose 
and even when they Go figure to win there is no 
certainty that their books will not show a Dal- 
ance at the wrong side at the end of a meeting. 
Toey have so many casualties that are 
Hable to beset them, 30 many chances 
against which in common prudence thy are 
bound to provide, that they must make their 
Calculations oathe safe side. Even then they 
may be loserr. if they cannot always make 
money closing their stakes early, bow then do 
they expect to come out winners closing them 
iate? There is no class of men more intsrested 
im trottiag meetings than the horsemen, for it 
trotting meetings are no: successfa! they cannot 
‘ong continue, and if they cenrot do this there 
ili ba neitner purses nor stakes to win. 

How many trotting msetings came out largely 
abead in 18807 Has any one figured it ou ? I 
have heardof none that made apy extravagan! 
sam. I do not Know chat it is contended that the 
late-slosing stakes psy any more ihan their jas! 
proportions to the meetings. If they do not, and 
the meetings Go not receive any more tian is 
absolutely necessary for them (o get along witb, 

ya the whole, Ido not jast see how they cap 
cicse very much later than they ¢o. If tt were 
practicabie to show tow these early-closing 
events pay a bigher tax to the associations thap 
they should, ali t»ing* considered, then it wou'd 
de jast and right to relieve tnem of this tax by 
placiog it on some other events If there are apy 
oetier able to Dear it. 

If any <q 2ltable plan can be contrived I would 
be extremely pleased to find the dates on the early 
closing events move up & month ortwo more, 
Toat this would be a great convenience (to own- 
ere and drivers is not a matter of doubt. A map 
will know & great deal better whatto select for 
& particular race the 16to of Jane tnan be wil! 
the firetof May. No driver doabtes tha’ bat the 
real question is what can the asroctatic na: 
do about it? No doubt these bodies wii 
giadiy comply with the rquest of the 
horsemen if they ca:. That they are usu 
ally giad to do so everybody knows. They 
want some reasonable assurance, however, tha 
when such late entrance stakes are given there 
will be entries enough to fill them, and there 
should be no two or three entries for one en- 
trance fee unle:s they are given to sil alike. 

These are the merry Chris'mas t mes, when 
people for a little season quit swapping, buying 
an® selling borses, Just now they appear (0 be 
taking a holiday rest. Doubtless tney’ll soon 
break loose agaio, and then thers wiil be no end 
of all sorts «f borse tris ™:. Just now the buying 
and seliing fellows are qalet, and they will be tii! 
they begin forthe gooa year that winds up the 
years that end the present ceotury. 

{t is rather an oda thing to stand on the brink 

of a Geparting century and see it take its fare- 
well. Itis notevery one that bas an opporto- 
nity, and pot one among millions can witness 
such a sight more than once in a lifetime. I:1: 
enough for most of us that a pew year is about 
to begin. The same round of duties will agaiv 
open up before the greater par: of us, Fre- 
quently a little bomérom, but no matter for that. 
Sometimes fate, or chance, or whatever we may 
Call it, intersperses a littie variety. It may be 
of the pleasant or it may be of the unpleasavt 
sort, but generally t»e variety does not lass lonx. 
and we come to the old humdrum again while it 
lasts, which isn’t always. 

At any rate, the buy ng and selling of 1899 I* 
now pretty well over. It will be well slong in 
January before it begins again. Toe men who 
are preparing to campaign stab/es will then com- 
mence 'o organize them, and they will be look- 
ipg around for horses to 611 up the ir campaigning 
stables. The men who bave stallions will locate 
them, and if they expect to do much with them 
will commecece advertising them. These gentile 
man have now fully learned the salutary lesson 
that It does not answer the purpose (o keep their 
lights under bushels. They now bave experience 
enough to Enow that however great tbe staliion 
it ls necessary to let the world know that they 
are ip the business, and that of two lorses any- 
thing like «qual, the one advertised and te 
other not, the one that is well advertised wii! 
distance his competitor. 











are charged with wanting ali they can get now. 
It is asserted that as matters now stand owners 
cannot enter their horses in these winter-closing 
stakes with any certainty; that they cannot 
know whether they are good, bad or ind ferent 
in time to make their: ntries, and that the risk 
is too great to take. Oertaia threats are slso 
made against the tracks that continue to < ffser 
stakes of this character. They are to be boy- 
cotted, snd all sors of dire vengeance is to be 
wreaked upon the m. 

Oa the o her band, the astociatfons may well 
contend that if they walt till every owner bas 
tall opportunity totest his colts before making 
his entries they will only be made where there 
ie & reasonpabl+ certainty of winning; that 
they will by the time the race is trotted find 
themselves with a stake in wh'c) there is noth | 
ing but winners, and they bave much more to pay | 
im the way of stakes than they recsive inthe. 
way of entries, and (hat if they pursue the advice 
given the m by these gentlemen they are sure to 
fod tbemseives in this unpieasa:t predicament 
Toey may further say that no gentleman is com- 
pelied to make entries in them unless he sees 
Or, that there area nomber of associations, acd 








that apy horseman bas the option of taking such 


| will make great horses; o:nerwise not, 


Don’t be afraid that your borse will be too 
wellknown. That’s a thing that never occurred 
yet with a good horse. If he’s worthless the 
less said about bim the better,and unless he ts 
well advertised nine people out of ten will cor. 
clade that he is wortbiess, and if his owner does 
rot thick enough of him to advertise bim he gen- 
erally is. . 

George Wilkes war not sdver'ised extensively 
asa stock horse tiil be was 17 or 18 years of 
8ge, and bis careerasa stallion dates from that 
time. The merits of Electioneer as @ stallion 
were unknown till be was about 14 or 15. 
Either of these horses might have made bi: 
owner a fortune long before that time. And so 
itis w to many horses, if thoroughly advertised 
and O>portanities given them early in life they 
If your 
horse is worth keeping as @ stallion at all, be is 
worth the best opportunity that can be provided. 
If not, make a gelding cof bim and be done witb 
it Sometimes an advertisement dors pot sppear 
to pay. Your horse many be slow in making s 
start, Dut when a horse that bas been weil ad- 
vertised «ose begia to make astart he comes 


ame confidence. They won’t bave it till you do. 
People generally think that sn owner bas very 
little respect for bis stallion if he won’t aavertise 
bim, and people are generally right about it, toc. 

If a borse is really good a liberal supply of 
printer’s ink will ballad bim up faster toan any- 
thing else in the world. Maybe youthi:k [am 
talking for effect, but if you are inclined to be 
doubtful about it, jast think a little and tell me 
what trotting stallion ever became & great borse 
sithout liberal advertisement. There maybe a 
very few such that reached g success when 
about too old to be of much more service. Bu’ 
this is not what ow pers went rowaday*. Tocy 
want their reputations made wiile ithey are 
young enough to do their owners some go00 

Who wants a horse that bas the troe elements 
of greatness in him to pass the days of bi« y ‘ath 
spe vigor in obecurity, and then to fiame up like 
adying cancle jast at the ena of hit career. 
When ie begin to Know what he is he’s gone. 
they ssy:“ Whata wonderful norse he was 
snd whata pty be did not have better opportc- 
a'ties when he was young.” This has been th+ 
fate of many & greet horse, Ya all on account of 

wher. 


an open such a horse it msy 
often be written,“ A victim of wasted oppo. tu 
aities.” I Dave never addressed the readers o- 


the BREEDER ©: this subject before, tut now 

on the beginning of the last year of the centary 

stallion owners cannot think tio d-rpliv. 
1OONOCLAST. | 





Theodore L. Arthur is im winter quarters 
at Brooklyn with Bessie Owens (2.134), 
Nigger Jack (2.143) and Frank Creamer 
(2.184). 


Only one meeting will be heldat Des 
Moines, Ia., next year, and the probabilities 
are that will take place the first week in 





fas Yankee 


Liniment, 


And invaluable household remecy. All who 
use it confess its excellence. Mothers need | 
it for their children because it cures Burns, | 
Scalds, Outs, Bruises, Sore Throat. 
Old people need it because it cures Rbeums 
tism, Bunions, Lamepvess, Soreness, Tooth | 
Headache. | 
Horsemen need it tn their stables, because |) | 
cures Strains, Sprains and al! kinds of Lame 
ness, Ask your druggist for it. 
4® Bold in Boston by 
GEO, €. GOODWIN & Co. 
CABTEB, CARTER & MEIGS. 


WEEKS & POTTER 


L. T. HAZEN Manacer, Melrose Mass | 


White’s Food | 


LIVE STOCK. 


This is What It Does : 
Oisars theaywtem of Wi 
e ™m oO 
Prevents tows trom stocking ‘penance 


1 
eee ~~ brain force, which is manifested by 


t &. 
Ads lustre to the cost and eye. 
Gives the horse command of his natura 


functions. 





PRIOFS: 25-50-100 Lb. Packages, Ge Lb. | 


Endorsed by leading stabies. Write for endorse | 
ments. 
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SAFETY 





Endorred by all leading Horsemen 
side lining or pniling horses. 4H 
afraid of electrios perfectly contro!|e4: ;,, 
colt breaking has nosuperior. Price $2 04 
For particulars aidress. 


W. T. CIBSON. 


{1 Willard 8 treet, Carmbrides, Mas. 





YOU ow 
DOCTOR erin" 
Dr, A, 0. DANIEI 
Veterinary Medicires 
B2-pege book mali d tree 
Brnovstor Powdrrs, try 
them, 50¢. doz, 8!! dealers 
mailed cpon rece!pt of price 





1 Staalford St., Boston, Wass 
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There is no pvlace 


where a trainer can put in bis time 
during the winter to so great an advap 
tage, and make his time count. 


Like the Jewett 
Covered Track 


A full mile track, 30 \feet wide, onder 
cover, and kept in the acme of per feo 
tion the year round. Colts may be 4a 
voloped here. 


This season 
proves it, 


As will be seen by the following pari: 
list of horses wintered there; their ! 
mer and present records: 





Record in 1898. Secord 'n 18 
BRS BB ccc ccceccoccvced 3.09% 204% 
Awanmins..........-.++ 2 06% 205 
BEC}. cccccccccccscessece 23.00% 3.05% 
Fravk Bysdyk......3.13% 2 Os% 
Babber............0006 3.16% 2.1¢@ 
a 2.19% 2.10% 
Jack D 32 is% Z.ti\ 
BRD .cccccccccccccccce 2.13% Zim 
L.. &. Chase . 319% 214% 
Lady Welliegtes...3.33% 3.14% 
BGRRGOR. «ocr cccccescece 23.40% 2.18% 


No place on earth 
compares with it, 


a statement that is fally Iborne out by 
the expressed opinions of all who have 
tried it. 


For Training 
purposes. 


Campaigners may be jogged eyery day 
pay Se winter, and the trainer may 
feel he is earning somethirg in 
stea:! of living on his earnirgs of the 
previous season. In the stables are 
comfortable box stalls for 200 horses, 
with bot and cold water and fires in the 
main stables. Natural gas isin use in 
all the buildings. There is aleo a 


Half-Mile Out 
Door Track 


constructed in the best possible manner, 
end kept in the mort perfect condition 
For iliustrated circular, terms, etc. 
apply to 


HENRY C. JEWETT, 











experience, 


the BEST and MOST 





with arush, ff you bave confidence In bim by 
all means advertise him and give other people the 


The Author of this HORSE BOOK is one |! 
of the favored ones of this earth because he is 
gifted to discern the nature of Animals acd to | 
educate them for man’s service, and through this 
volume seeks to give the public the benefit of his 


Hundreds of well-known men have ex 
the opinion that MIR. MAGNER’S SYSTEM | 


Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages; 


Massachusetts Ploughman, 1 NewS 
Macner’s Standard Horse Book, 


Three new yearly subscriptions to 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 


Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book alone will be se 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH 











333239 €€€e 


3ddDdZxEEEE 
J. I. 

“ This book 

one who handles 


E in existen = | or Ww 
BPDIECEE 


the Massachusetts Ploughmaa 6.00 


: . . ‘ J . 2 
Five new yearly subscriptions to the Massachusetts Ploughman x00 
. . , . 2 50 


Salat WHITE FOOD ©O., Taunton, Mass. Jewettville, N.Y. 
MAGNER’S 
By D. MAGNER, 
. THE WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITY 
ovecQe cose 
Craining, Educating, Caming and Creating Horses. 
CONTENTS — 
1. The Horse, history, breeds, etc. } 11. Stallions. 
2. Explanations, instincts °° os" 12. Checking and Blinders. 
3. Taming and Educating Horses. 13. The Mule. 
: et Training. 14. Miscellaneous Habits. 
. Fear, to prevent ' whi take 
ond ennai: -" Teaching Tricks. 
6. Kicking. i6. Equestrianing. 
7, Running Away. 17, Stables. 
8. Balking, 18. Feeding and Watering. 
9. Bad to Shee. 19. How to Tell the Exact Age, 
10. Halter Pulling, estas 20. Shoeing. 


FOUR ENTIRE CHAPTERS DEVOTED TO THE 


Diseases of Horses and Their Treatment. 


THE HORSE is an animal of high and spirited organization, endowed with 
capabilities and faculties which sufficiently resemble man’s to 
come under the same general law of education and government. As a Child be- 


comes a useful man by the proper leading out and leadi f hi ' ; 
like manner does the Colt become a useful Horse. rane Se Seeing, a te 


Case, owner of “J. I. C.” says: 
> to be understood by every- 
orses.”’ 


D. G. Sutherland, President Michi 
Veterinary Association, adds: ae 
|| .. “ This book contains the most useful informa- 
tion to the owner of a horse that it has ever been 
my eee to examine in any single volume 


3 Over One Thousand Mustrations. 
ubscriber, 1 year in advance $2.00 $4 A) fo ($ }) 


8.50 for 7.00 


12.50 for 10.00 


nt postpaid on reosipt of $2 50 by the 
MAN, 3 State Street, Bost «> 
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